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Rates. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS IN HENRY VIII.’S REIGN. 
Reading Macaulay's Critical Essays, I perceive 
that in 1830, when reviewing Southey’s Colloquies 
on Society, he has said: 
“ Let them add to all this the fact, that 72,000 persons 
suffered death by the hands of the executioner during the 


reign of Henry VIII, and judge between the nineteenth 
and the sixteenth century.” 


Whether Mr. Macaulay’s subsequent more ex- 


tensive historical researches would let him still | 


call that a fact, I cannot presume tosay. But it 
is notoriously referred to as a fact, by popular 
speakers or writers, from time to time; and your 
useful publication is favourable to having the 
question so ventilated as either to put an end to 
the assumption of this imaginary proof of the 
ferocity of English tribunals temp. Hen. VIIL., or 
to elicit some trustworthy evidence of its being 
a fact. 

To unreflecting readers of English history it 


may be enough that Hume has said at the close | 


of his account of Henry VIIL., ch. 33. : 


“ The prisoners in the kingdom for debts and crimes are 
asserted in an act of parliament to be 60,000 persons and 
above; which is scarcely credible. Harrison asserts that 
72,000 criminals were executed during this reign for theft 
and robbery, which would amount nearly to 2,000 a 
year. 


from its having been introduced into an act of 


parliament, can differ very little from the credit | 


due to its independent probability. 
was the ignorance of national statistics prevalent 
in that age, that an observant and conscientious 
member of the inns of court, Mr. Simon Fish, 
could gravely tell the public, in his noted address to 


Henry VIIL., styled The Supplication of Beggars, | 


that there were 52,000 parish churches within the 
realms of England, and could found upon this 
statement a methodical calculation of considerable 
importance, whilst modern returns reduce the 
number of parishes below 11,000. 

As to Harrison's assertion in the Historical 
Treatise appended to Holinshed’s Chronicles, I 
have not seen it for some years, and have not access 


sent to England; that prelate’s dislike to Henry's 
proceedings, and to the anti-papal spirit of our 
nation, made him but too willing to believe any 
slander against either. Whilst the tale suits Har- 
rison'’s object, which was to set forth the advan- 
tages enjoyed by Elizabeth's subjects, the progress 





For so gross | 


| generally brief. 
to it at present; but unless my memory deceives | 
me, he made the assertion on no better authority | 
than that of the Bishop of Tarbes, whom Francis I. | 


of wealth and civilisation, as compared with their 
state under her father’s reign. 

When we come to the earliest authority for any 
historical statement, it is always prudent to con- 
sider whether the author could have known what 
he states to be true. There is no probability that 
Henry’s parliament had required such returns 
from all the gaols in the kingdom as would entitle 
its assertion respecting the number of prisoners 
to the weight belonging to any modern official 
document; neither is there any probability that 
a French bishop could have made any nearer ap- 
proximation to the number of executions than a 
conjecture, even if he had desired to keep within 
the truth. 

The estimate of the population of England at 
that date must also be acknowledged to rest upon 


| grounds which are far from being indisputable. 


But it has been made without any motive for 
arriving at a false conclusion; and it justifies the 
belief that the population was rather under than 
above 3,000,000, and consequently the number 
of males not more than 1,500,000; who must be 
again reduced to about a half, or 750,000, to 


| obtain the number of males between 21 years and 


70. Imprisonment for debt is nearly limited to 
this last portion of the people ; and imprisonment 
for crimes fell almost as exclusively on the 
same, when the offences visited by the law were 
chiefly crimes of violence, or sheep and deer steal- 
ing: so that if 60,000 persons were in prison for 
debt and crimes, at least 55,000 of them would be 
adult males, that is, about one adult male out of 


| every fifteen; and if 2000 were executed yearly, 
The credit due to such an assertion as the first, 


when so many felonies were but punished with 
whipping, provided the felon could repeat his neck- 
verse, one out of every 375 men must be believed 
to have fallen annually by the executioner’s hands. 


| Are we to believe this ? 


The letters from a justice of the peace to Lord 
3urleigh, given in the Appendix to vol. iv. of 
Strype’s Annals, Nos. 212. and 213., contain some 
remarkable gaol statistics for the county of So- 
merset. According to him, forty persons were 
executed for offences in that county in 1596; 
and he complains grievously of the hardship 
inflicted on the county by its being obliged to 
expend 73/. on the relief of the prisoners, to whom 
they yet allowed but at the rate of 6d.a week. 
The imprisonments must have been therefore 
Henry WAtrTER. 


THE ENGLISH TURCOPOLIER 
ST. JOHN 


(Continued from Vol. x., p. 380.) 


OF THE 
OF JERUSALEM, 


ORDER OF 


At a general council held by the grand master 
William de Villaret, a.p. 1302, the several dig- 
nities which then existed were particularly men- 
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tioned, and in the following order: first came 
the reigning prince, and after him the marshal, 
chief Hospitaller, draper, treasurer, and lastly the 
Commander of Cyprus. De Villaret was so exact 
in his government at this period, that he not only 
established the respective ranks of his officers, but 
also made known the number of servants and 
attendants whom they should have in their ser- 
vice, and the animals which they were expected or 
compelled to own. If it should be observed that 
in the above list no mention is made of a Turco- 
polier or admiral, the omission is easily explained. 
At the period now referred to, the Hospitallers 
and Templars were guests of the king of Cyprus, 
a monarch so jealous of his sovereignty, that he 
would permit no interference in the government of 
his subjects, or the protection of his island.* Had 
a Turcopolier been named, there would have been 
no duties for him to perform ; and had the admiral 
been mentioned, he had no fleet to command. 
Hence their omission from the list of officers then 
known in the convent. 

The gifted author of Eothen thus poetically 
notices the place which for fourteen years had 
been the island home of the Knights of St. John 
after their expulsion from the Holy Land: 

“Cyprus is beautiful: from the edge of the rich flowery 
fields on which I trod, to the midway sides of the snowy 
Olympus, the ground could only here and there show an 
abrupt crag, or ahigh straggling ridge that upshouldered 
itself from out of the wilderness of myrtles and of the 
thousand bright-leaved shrubs that twined their arms 
together in lovesome tangles. The air that came to my 
lips was warm and fragrant as the ambrosial breath of the 
goddess infecting me,—not (of course) with a faith of the 
old religion of the isle, but with a sense and apprehen- 
sion of its mystic power, a power that still was to be 
obeyed —obeyed by me, for why otherwise did I toil on 
with sorry horses to where for Her the hundred altars 
glowed with Arabian incense, and breathed in the fra- 
grance of garlands ever fresh. 
ubi templum illi, centumque Sabo 

Thure calent are, sertisque recentibus halant.’ 
eneid, i, 415.” 

In 1307 Fulk De Villaret became Grand Master 
on the decease of his brother, and at a time when 
the Knights of St. John, greatly assisted by the 
Genoese and Sicilians, were engaged in a desperate 
struggle for the possession of Rhodes. Early in 
the following year this beautiful island was cap- 
tured ;f an important conquest, which not only 


‘ 





* Captain Graves, of the Royal Navy, to whom as its 
president, and to Mr. Innes, its secretary, the Literary 
and Scientific Institute of this island is so much indebted, 
not only for its existence, but also for its present flourish- 
ing condition, has a History of Cyprus now quite ready 
for publication. To this work Captain Graves has given 
his continued and constant attention for several years, and 
its appearance may therefore be looked forward to with 
much interest, as a valuable contribution to the literature 
of the day. 

+ Historians differ as to the precise period in which 
the capture of Rhodes took place. Knolles has stated, in 





gave to the Hospitallers an agreeable residence for 
more than two centuries, but also enabled them to 
raise a bulwark against the encroachments of the 
Ottoman emperors, which for this long period, with 
their whole power, they could not overthrow. In 
1328, twenty years after the Order of St. John 
was established at Rhodes, it is clearly shown by 
the records that a Turcopolier existed in the con- 
vent, and that “ Giovannide Buibralk ” was the first 
known English knight who held the dignity. From 
this date until 1660, the office was uninterruptedly 
filled by Englishmen ; but for what reason it was 
first granted to one of that language, and ever after 
remained with it, there is nothing in the manu- 
script reports of the general chapters which have 
been carefully referred to, or published histories, 
that we are aware of, to show. Five hundred years 
ago the Order of St. John was composed of eight 
different nations, as they were termed; and each 
had its own peculiar dignity. Thus, the Grand 
Commander, who by virtue of his office was per- 
petual president of the common treasury, comp- 
troller of the accounts, superintendent of stores, 
governor of the arsenal, and master of the ord- 
nance, was taken from the language of Provence. 
The Grand Marshal, who had the military com- 
mand over all the Order, the Grand Master’s 
household only excepted ; and when at sea com- 
manded not only the general of the galleys, but 
the grand admiral himself, came from the language 
of Auvergne. The Grand Hospitaller, who had the 
direction of the hospital, was from the language of 
France. The Admiral, who in the grand marshal’s 
absence had the command of the soldiery equally 
with the seamen, and could claim the right of 
being proposed to the council as general of the 
galleys, whether the Grand Master wished it or 
not, was an Italian. The Draper, or grand con- 
servator, who was charged with everything relative 
to the conservatory, as also to the clothing, and 
purchasing all necessary articles for the troops 
and hospital, came from the language of Arragon. 
The Turcopolier, who commanded the light cavalry, 
as also all the guards who were stationed in the 
fortresses near the harbours, or in the castles 
around the coasts, and gave all passwords and 
countersigns, came from England. Germany fur- 
nished the Grand Bailiff to the Order ; and, lastly, 
Castile a Grand Chancellor, who could not fill the 
office unless he knew how to read and write.* 
Having these several dignities now before us, 
should it be asked why any particular honour had 
been granted to any particular language, it might 
bea question as difficult to answer as that why the 








his Turkish History, p. 163., that it was in 1308; while 
Castelli, p. 83., has recorded that the conquest was not 
actually effected until 1311. < 

* Vide Boisgelin’s Ancient and Modern Malta, vol. i. 
pp. 241. 245., from which work the dignities attached to 
each language are taken. 
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Turcopolier had been given to England, which was 
the third in rank in the convent. It is not im- 
probable that, at the foundation of the Order, the 
Grand Master selected those grand crosses to fill 
the different offices according to the ability evinced 
by them to perform their respective duties, and 
this without the least reference to the country 
from which they came. Among Englishmen at 
the present time, the cavalry is a favourite service ; 
and thus it may have been with their ancestors 
when the taste could be gratified. In this way 
perhaps the reason may be explained why the 
command of the light horse was always conferred 
on knights of the British tongue. 

Wutuiam Wrxtaropr. 

Malta. 


LETTER FROM JOANNA BAILLIE. 


The following letter, addressed, by Joanna 
Baillie, “To Mr. Collett, Master of the Aca- 
demy, Evesham, Worcestershire,” may interest 
some of the readers of * N. & Q.” The original 
is in my possession : 


“ Hampstead, June 18th, 1801. 
“ Sir, 

“ Tho’ I am not altogether prepared to answer 
the" questions you have put to me in the letter 
I have had the honour of receiving from you, 
there is something in that letter so very flattering 
to the vanity which authors are not suffered to be 
without, that it will not permit me to be silent. 
After the lenity and forbearance I have met with 
from the public, I should hold myself bound in 
gratitude, had I no other motive, to continue, in 
the best manner I am able, the plan I have begun 
in ‘ the Series of Plays.’ When I shall have it in 
my power to publish another volume, I am not 
certain, but I hope it will be some time in the 
next spring. It has given me great satisfaction 
to learn that you have received any pleasure in 
reading the first. Without being vain enough to 
suppose that a work, with so many faults on its 
head, has been honoured with your entire appro- 
bation ; to have a voice of such respectable autho- 
rity at all on my side, is highly gratifying to, 

“ Sir, 


“ Your obliged humble servt. 
“J. Bare.” 


Mr. Collett, to whom this letter was addressed, 
was a schoolmaster at Evesham, and afterwards 
at Worcester. He published a volume of juvenile 
poems, and also some Sacred Dramas. There is 
a short notice of him in Chambers’s Biographical 
Illustrations of Worcestershire; but I have not 
the work at hand to give particulars. He died in 
1817. H. Martin. 

Halifax. 





SCRAPS FROM AN OLD COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


I have before me a common-place book of the 
reigns of James I. and Charles E, containing the 
gatherings of a most discursive reader. It con- 
sists of scraps of history, songs, bon-mots, 
epigrams, “ cabalisticall verses which by trans- 
position of words, letters, and syllables, make ex- 
cellent sense, otherwise none at all,” &c. The 
greater number of the pieces I am able to identify, 
but there are others which, as they are new to 
me, I transcribe, that your more erudite readers 
may inform me whose they are. If too well known 
to claim insertion, I shall be obliged by a brief 
reply as to their authorship. 


“ The Cryer. 


“Good folk, for gold or hyer, 
Come help mee to a cryer, 
For my poore heart is gone astray 
After her heart that went this way. 
Hoe yes! hoe yes! 
“Tf there bee any man, 
In towne or country, can 
Help mee my heart againe, 
I’ll please him for his paine ; 
And by these marks I will you show, 
That only I the heart doe owe. 
“Tt was a true heart, and a deare, 
And never us’d to rome; 
But having got this harme I feare, 
Will hardly stay at home. 
“ For God-sake, walking by the way, 
If you my heart doe see, 
Either impound it for a stray, 
Or send it back to mee.” 


That such language as the following should 
have come from “ a great papist,” is explained by 
remembering that, about the time of the present- 
ation of this new year’s gift, the negociations re- 
lative to the match between Charles and the In- 
fanta of Spain, and the visit of the prince and 
Buckingham to Madrid, had led to a somewhat 
sudden relaxation of the harsh statutes against the 
Catholics, who had great hopes from this alliance. 


“ Verses written ona rich cussion which was given to the 
King by Lady Cannisby (?), a great Papist, for a New 
Yeeres gift. 1624. 

“ The Solomon of peace, life’s living bred 
Xt only is, and under him our heade, 
His faithfull steward, James, Greate Brittain’s king, 
Preserves and feedes his people, from him spring 
Plenty and peace; above all monarks blest ; 
Of good the greatest, and of great the best.” 


“ An anagram made upon the Prince upon his assurance 
with the lady of France. 


“Charles, Prince of Wales, 
Will chose France’s pearl.” 


T.QC. 


Polperro, Cornwall. 
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RARE TRACTS. 


The following notes on a small parcel of scarce 
and curious tracts lately come into my possession, 
are at the service of any reader taking delight in 
such matters. They may serve as the commence- 
ment of what is much needed —a descriptive cata- 
logue of the rarer tracts of the period. 


1. “The Infancie of the Soule: or the Soule of an 
Infant. Gathered from the boosome of Trueth, Begunne 
in Loue, and finished in the desire to profit others. By 
William Hill. Imprinted at London, by W. W., for 
C. Knight, and are to be solde at his shop in Paules 
Churchyard at the Signe of the Holy Lambe. 1605. 4to.” 
No pagination. 

Upon a fly-leaf is written, in the hand of the 
period : 
“ Nouember y®* 29, 1620. 

“In the Riuer Seuern was the greatest flood that euer 
was sinse the flood of Noah; there was drowned at Hom- 
tones Loade [Hampton’s Lode] 68 persons as they whare 
going to Bewdly Faire.” 

2. “Vox Coli, or Newes from Heaven, or a Consulta- 
tion there held by the high and mighty Princes, King 
Hen. 8., King Edw. 6., Prince Henry, Queene Mary, 
Queene Elizabeth, and Queene Anne; wherein Spaines 
ambition and treacheries to most Kingdomes and free 
estates of Evrope, are vnmasked, and truly represented, 
but more particularily towards England, and now more 
especially vnder the pretended match of Prince Charles, 
with the Infanta Dona Maria. Written by S. R. N. J. 
Printed in Elisium. 1624.” 4to. 60 pp. 

All the members of which Consultation, except 
Queene Mary, prognosticate ruin to England, and 
misery to “ Baby Charlie” if the alliance is formed. 

3. “His Majesties Declaration, concerning His Pro- 
ceedings with His Subjects of Scotland, since the Pacifi- 
cation in the Camp neere Berwick. London, 1640.” 4to. 

3 pp. 
Finely engraved portrait (half-length) of Charles 
as frontispiece. 

4. “The Replication of Master Glyn, in the name of 
all the Commons of England, to the generall answer of 
Thomas Earle of Strafford, April 13, 1641. London, Printed 
1641.” 4to. 19 pp. 

5. “The last Declarations of the Committee of Estates 
now assembled in Scotland. Edinburgh, Printed by 
Evan Tyler, and reprinted at London, 18 Octob. 1648.” 
4to. 24 pp. 

_ 6. “A Revelation of Mr. Brigtman’s Revelation. Printed 
in the yeere of fulfilling it, 1641." 4to. 37 pp. 
R. C. Warne. 

Kidderminster. 





ENGLISH LAWYERS AND ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


Sir F. Thesiger asserted the other day, in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, that the oar swindle 
was not to be found in any English dictionary 
good or bad. 

Lawyers are famous for bold assertions, and it 
is their good luck to escape unharmed, however 


erroneous those assertions may prove. They all 
go to the account of zeal for their clients. 

Sir Frederick is most singularly unfortunate in 
this particular instance. Lord Campbell inter- 
rupts him, and tells him it is in Richardson’s ; 
and adds, “It is not in Johnson's.” And this is 
true; but it is in Todd, who quotes from James's 
Military Dictionary. And for swindler he also 
refers to Ash’s Supplement to his Dictionary, pub- 
| lished in 1775: Swindle, Swindler, Swindling, are 
all in Smart’s Walker, remodelled. 

Mason, in his Supplement to Johnson, published 
more than fifty years ago, says that swindler is a 
“modern colloquial word.” And farther, the 
learned knight might have found it in a dictionary 
by a member of his own profession, as a word re- 
cognised by the law of the land; in that by Mr. 
Tomlins, who treats us with the exquisitely re- 
fined legal distinction between the word spoken, 
and the word written, as actionable or not action- 
able. 

Richardson says, the time and manner of intro- 
duction require to be ascertained. His own ex- 
ample “of the scandalous appellation swindler” is 
from the Essays of the Rev. Vicesimus Knox, 
which were published at least eighty years ago. 
That author deserves now to be remembered, as 
one of the earliest advocates for the improvement 
of academic education. The probability is, that 
there is not now in use a single English dictionary 
that does not contain these words. 

I remember hearing the late Lord Erskine, 
when in his zenith at the bar, denounce the word 
derange as not English. It was not in Johnson: 
nor was it, though now in all our dictionaries. 
(See Todd’s Johnson, and Richardson.) In England 
men were not formerly deranged. The clown, in 
Hamlet, tells us they were mad. , 

Bloomsbury. 








Minor Motes. 


“ Traverse.” —The omission of a comma in 
Dr. Johnson’s copy of Milton, apparently gave 
this word the place among prepositions which he 
and most subsequent lexicographers have conceded 
to it. Johnson's folio has — 

“TRAvERsE, adverb (4 travers, French), crosswise; 
athwart.” 


and, 
“ TRAVERSE, prep. through, crosswise.” 
the latter with a quotation from Paradise Lost 
(i. 569.), pointed thus : 
“ He through the armed files 

Darts his experienced eye, and soon traverse 

The whole battalion views their order due.” 
Ash, referring to Milton as authority, borrows 
Johnson's definition, but inserts a comma between 
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the two words, “through, crosswise.” 
gives the same definition. Webster, as if to make 
the blunder more apparent, substitutes a semi- 
colon for the comma, and defines ** Traverse, 
prep. through; crosswise,” citing Milton's lines, 
pointed as in Johnson. 

The earliest edition of the Paradise Lost which 
I have at hand (1688), has a comma after “ views,” 
in the line cited. So has Newton's edition (1749). 
Bentley, Todd, and nearly all recent editors of 
Milton, place a semi-colon there : 

“ And soon traverse 
The whole battalion views; their order due, 
Their visages and statures as of gods.” 

This pointing, which is obviously the more correct, 
restores traverse to its proper place among the 
adverbs, and takes away the only authority on 
which its occasional use as a preposition rests. 
Dr. Johnson, it will be observed, made but one 
blunder, where subsequent lexicographers have 
contrived to make éwo; for “ traverse,” if a pre- 
position, would be correctly defined by “ through 
crosswise.” But Webster, by separating the two 
words of this definition, has fallen into the ab- 
surdity of defining a supposed preposition by an 
adverb, “ crosswise.” 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


Milton's Description of Rome. — Would it not 
be well that Mr. Murray, in his Guide to Central 
Italy, on introducing the English traveller into 
Rome, should open the scene with the general 
description of an English poet, who himself wrote 
from recollection of the spot; I mean, of course, 
Milton : 

“ A river of whose banks 
On each side an imperial city stood, 
With tow’rs and temples proudly elevate 
On seven small hills, with palaces adorn’d, 
Porches, and theatres, baths, aqueducts, 
Statues, and — and triumphal arcs: 

There the Capitol thou see’st 
Above the rest lifting his stately head 
On the Tarpeian rock, her citadel 
Impregnable; and there Mount Palatine, 
The imperial palace, compass huge and high 
The structure, skill of noblest architects, 
With gilded battlements conspicuous far, 
Turrets, and terraces, and glittering spires. ... . 
Thence to the gates cast round thine eye, and see 
What conflux issuing forth, or entering in; 
Pretors, pro-consuls to their provinces 
Hasting or on return. 
Or embassies from regions far remote, 
In various habits, on the Appian road, 
Or on the Emilian.” 
Paradise Regained, book iv. 

There are few Englishmen of taste who will 
not have read or repeated these lines, as they 
gazed on the scene described from the campanile 
of the Capitol. Ww». Ewart. 


Custom observed in drinking at t public Feasts. — 
In “N. & Q,,” Vol. x., p. 307., is mentioned the 


Sheridan | 


custom at Queen’s College, of placing the thumbs 
on the table while the superiors drink. The fol- 
lowing custom has been observed from time im- 
memorial, and still is, at dinners given by the 
mayor, or at any public feast of the corporation of 
Lichfield. The first two toasts given by the 
mayor are “ The Queen,” and “ W eale and Wor- 
ship,” both which are drunk out of a massive em- 
bossed silver cup, which holds three or four 
quarts, and was presented to the corporation in 
1666 by Elias Ashmole, a native of the city. 
The ceremony is as follows :— The mayor drinks 
| first, and on his rising the persons on his right and 
left also rise ; he then hands the cup to the person 
on his right side, when the one next to him rises, 
the one on the left of the mayor still standing ; 
then the cup is passed across the table to him, 
when his left-hand neighbour rises ; so that there 
are always three standing at the same time, one 
next to the person who drinks, and one opposite 
to him. I presume that though the ceremony is 


' different, the object was the same as that observed 


at Queen's College, that is, to prevent injury to 
the person who drinks. T.G.L. 
Lichfield. 


VERTAUR. | 


Female Rank.— Few, save private friends and 
their friends, know the heroic conduct of Miss 
Nightingale in the hospital at Scutari, which is 
certainly beyond all praise. Not only has she, 
since her arrival, attended all the death-beds of 
the soldiers under her charge, but she has had the 
most dangerous cases placed in a room next to 
her own, that she may be near, and thus enabled 
to render them greater attention. Certainly this 

nobleness will be repaid by the praise of this and 
| succeeding generations, but more especially by 
the blessing of God. Nevertheless, may we not 
ask, why great women should not be rewarded 
from henceforth as great men, excepting, as we 
feel bound to do, great authors? Commissions 
are given away at “present to non-commissioned 
officers, and Canrobert is made a C.B. What 
would seem more appropriate, than that this lady, 
who has willingly given up the luxuries of private 
life for public g good, should be es | known 
as Lady F lorence Nightingale ? W. J. 


The first Dublin Newspaper.—The following 
paragraph from Gilbert’s History of the City of 
Dublin (p.178.), of which the first volume has 
lately appeared, may deserve a corner in “ N. & 


“Thornton issued the first newspaper published in 
Dublin, which was styled The Dublin News Letter, printed 
in 1685, by ‘Joseph Ray in College Green, for Robert 
Thornton, at the Leather Bottle in Skinner Row;’ it 
consisted of a single leaf of small folio size, printed on 
both sides, and written in the form of a letter; each 
number being dated, and commencing with the word Sir, 
| The existence of this publication was totally unknown to 
} 
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former writers, who universally alleged that Pue’s Occur- 
rences was the first Dublin newspaper.” 
ABHBA. 


Queries. 
CALENDAR OF SAINTS’ DAYS. 


In the Additional Notes appended to Nicholls’ 
Commentary on the Book of Common Prayer 
(p. 8. col. 2. 1. 13.), the following passage occurs : 

“In this kalendar, which preserves the memory of 
some ancient holy men and women that were famous in 
the Church (although their days be not now appointed 
by the new statute to be kept Holy Days, nor were they 
all of them appointed to be kept so before), there is some 
difference between this edition and that of Edward VI. to 
which the Act of Uniformity referreth. In January, 
Lucian and Prisca are omitted, with Fabian: so Bast is 
added in the fifth of Edward VI. In February, Dorothy 
and Mildred are added. In March, Perpetua, St. Gregory, 
and St. Benedict are omitted ; Adrian is added. In April, 
Richard and Alphage are omitted. In May, John Bever- 
ley, Pancrace, Helena, Adelina, are added, and Pernelle., 
In June are added Edmund, and the Translation of Edw. 
In July, Martin and Swithin are omitted ; Seven Sleepers 
are added. In August, Name of Jesus, and Beheading of 
St. John Baptist, are omitted; Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary, Magnus, Bernard, Felix, and Cuthbert are added. 
In September, Eunarchus [Enurchus?], Holy Cross, 
Lambert, and Cyprian are omitted. In November, Brice, 
Machute, St. Hugh, B. St. Edmund King, and Cecily are 
omitted; and Theodore is added. In December, O Sapi- 
entia and Sylvester are omitted, and Osmond is added.” 
This is an extract from some MS. notes in 
Bishop Cosin’s handwriting. It would appear as 
if Bishop Cosin had before him a kalendar at- 
tached to a Book of Common Prayer of the fifth 
year of King Edward VI., commonly called the 
Second Book of Edward ; being that which, with 
certain specified alterations, was confirmed by the 
Act of Uniformity of 1 Eliz. The edition which 
he compares with this, and speaks of as differing 
from it, was that in use prior to 1662. 

Now the difficulty which leads me to apply to 
“N. & Q.” for help, is this: I have not been 
able to find a calendar in any Common Prayer- 
Book of the fifth of Edw. VI, or of any other 
year of his reign, which answers to the descrip- 
tion here given. The copies of Edw. VI.’s 
Common Prayer-Books, which I have met with, 
contain only our red-letter Saints’ Days, with the 
addition of a very few black-letter days in the 
editions of 1552. The calendar of the primer of 
1553 (as printed in the Liturgies, and other docu- 
ments of King Edw. VI, by the Parker Society, 
1844, p. 365.) contains many more black-letter 
days than the Prayer-Books, but yet does not 
correspond to the calendar Bishop Cosin seems to 
have had before him. 

What adds to the interest of the inquiry is, that | 
the Puritans, at the Savoy Conference, desired 
respecting Saints’ Days, “that the names of all 


quiry. 
| . . 
| commonly used some centuries ago to designate a 











foreign booksellers will oblige. 


others (Saints), now inserted in the calendar, which 
are not in the first and second books of Edward the 
Sixth, may be left out.” Now Bishop Cosin was 
an active member of the party opposed to the 
Puritans ; but in the Bishop's Answer nothing is 
said which implies, that any books of Edw. VI. 
contained the Saints’ Days objected to. 

I shall be grateful to any of your readers who 
may be able to point out any calendar which cor- 
responds, in the List of Saints’ Days, with that 
described by Cosin. INDAGATOR. 





LEECH QUERIES. 


I hope that you will furnish me with inform- 
ation respecting what appears to me a curious in- 
Ve all know that the word leech was 


amg It was employed in that sense by 
penser, and once (in Timon of Athens) by Shak- 
speare, as well as by many other writers. Sir 
Bulwer Lytton states, in one of the notes ap- 
pended to his novel Harold, that the derivation of 
the word has been perplexing to many of the 
learned, but that leich is the old Saxon word for 
surgeon; and that it has been traced to lich or 
lese, a body; a word not signifying, like the pre- 
sent German Leiche, a dead body. Lich-fe was, 
in Saxon, a physician’s fee, as I have been in- 
formed. 

The word has been thought by some to be de- 
rived from a Saxon verb, signifying, like the 
French lécher, to smooth or assuage. But what IF 
wish to ascertain is, whether the worm, the blood- 
sucker, the use of which appears fast disappearing 
from medical practice, was named from the phy- 
sician, or whether the physician was named from 
the little animal? It is a curious fact, if it can be 
known ; either way showing how great was the 
use of phlebotomy in surgical practice. But how 
great must have been the belief in the benefit of 
these small blood-suckers, if the healing physician 
allowed himself to be called by the same name! 
We know that the first surgeons were also bar- 
bers. When did the use of the leech come into 
competition with that of the lancet? Surely some 
old medical works must contain this information, 
and would explain if, like many improvements in 
medical science, the use of leeches was derived 
from the East. C. (2) 


Minor Queries. 


Foreign Collections of Floral Poetry. — What 
works are there similar to our Poetry of Flowers, 
and others with like titles, in the French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese ? Communications from 
A. CHALLsTETH. 
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A Ryder.— Why is an additional clause added 
to a resolution, &c. called “a ryder?” I know 
enough of criticism to be aware of the canon, that 
the most obvious meaning of a doubtful word or 
sentence is generally the wrong one. Blackstone, 
in describing the process of making a law, says : 

“ The Bill is then ordered to be engrossed, or written 
in strong gross hand, on one or more long rolls or presses 
of parchment sewed together. When this is finished, it 


is read a third time, and amendments are sometimes then | 


made to it; and if a new clause be added, it is done by 
tacking a separate piece of parchment on the bill, which 
is called a ryder ( Noy, 84.).” —Blackstone’s Comm., book i. 
ch. 2. 


Wm. Fraser, B.C.L. 
Tor-Mohun. 


“ Crakys of War.” —John Barbour, Archdea- 
con of Aberdeen, states that King Edward III. 
had artillery in his first campaign against the 
Scots in 1327, and calls the guns “crakys of 
war.” (Vide Metrical Life of Robert Bruce, 
pp- 408, 409.) May we credit John Barbour on 
this subject ? R. A. 


Sestertium. —I shall be much obliged to any of 
your classical correspondents who will kindly give 
me some rule for determining the sum of the fol- 
lowing figures. They occur in Cicero in Verrem: 


“HS. Ip millia = - - Act II. 1.2, 25. 
HS. CIoCIg-  - > os» eon 
Hs. Clp = . - @» b41” 


F. M. Mippteron. 


Epigram in a Bible. — Who was the writer of 
the following satirical epigram, found inscribed in 
a Bible ? — 

“ Hic liber est, in quo querit sua dogmata quisque, 

Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 
A.C. 


Eminent Men born in the same Year. — The 
year 1769 was singularly productive of great men: 
Wellington; his military rival Soult; the dis- 
tinguished minister during their campaigns, Vis- 
count Castlereagh; the Emperor Napoleon I. ; 
Chateaubriand ; Cuvier; and Sir Walter Scott! 
Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” adduce the 
names of seven persons equally famous of the same 
age? B. L. F. 


Published Lists of the Users of Hair Powder. — 
Mr. Pitt, in his budget, 23rd Feb. 1795, when 
laying a tax of 1J. 1s. per head on hair powder, 
said the names of all those who wore hair powder 
would be published. (Parl. Hist., vol. xxxi. 
1313.) Have such lists ever been published ? 
If so, where may they be deposited? As mention 
has been made of Pitt, perhaps some of your 
readers would tell why the editor (W. S. Hath- 
away) omitted so many of Pitt’s budgets? I 
refer to the edition of 1806. M.M 





Legal Query. — Does 41 George III. c. 73. ex- 
clude the ministers of the established Kirk of Scot- 
land from sitting in parliament? ‘Would it ex- 
clude those who have holy orders in the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland? Wu11am Fraser, B.C. L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


Burial by Torch-light.—It is an idea very 
generally prevalent that all burials by night are 
illegal, and that none but the Royal family may be 
buried by torch-light. A clerical friend informed 
me that the same statement had been made to 
him on the occasion of his using a candle to assist 
him in reading the office at a late funeral. What 
is the authority for it ? 

WitriaM Fraser, B.C. L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


“ Proverbes Gascons:” Translation wanted. — 
Perhaps some correspondent, acquainted with the 
Gascon tongue, who has access to a copy of the 
following work, would kindly supply me with a 
translation (English or French) of the Proverbs 
on pp. 10—14.: Anciens Proverbes Basques et Gas- 
cons, recueillis par Voltaire et remis au jour par 
G.B.: Paris, 1845. A. CHALLSTETH. 


Nitrous Oxide and Poetry.—TI have before me 
a letter written in 1808, and containing a passage 
to the effect, that a Dr. Stancliffe repeated at the 
house of the writer's father some “ Lines written 
after inhaling the nitrous oxide,” by a living poet. 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” refer me to the 
lines and their author? I have heard Southey 
named; but I find no evidence of the fact in his 
printed poems. Dr. Stancliffe was, I believe, a 
popular (Quaker ?) lecturer on chemistry at the 
period alluded to. D. 


“Whychcote of St. John's."—Some years since 
(Vol. iii., p. 302.) I submitted, under the foregoing 
title, two Queries; neither of which has been yet 
answered. As I perceive “N. & Q.” has now an 
intelligent correspondent at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
to which place my Queries point, perhaps he could 
answer one of them, viz. Who is the author of 
Whychcote of St. John's ? H. D. 


Latinizing Proper Names: Index Geographicus. 
Some few years ago a work was published, in Lon- 
don, if I mistake not, explaining the manner in 
which modern proper names, more especially of 
persons, ought to be Latinized, according to 
classical usage. Not remembering either the 
title or the publisher’s name, I would feel greatly 
obliged if any of your able correspondents could 
favour me, through the medium of your valuable 
pages, with this information; also with the title 
of the most copious Index Geographicus of the 
names of countries, cities, towns, &c. in English 
and Latin. A Pram May. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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Reply to Leslie's “Case stated.” —Can any one 
inform me who is the author of the following work, 
which is a Roman Catholic reply to Leslie: 

“ The Case stated between the Church of Rome and the 


[No. 272. 
vessel for receiving voting papers? The Latin 


word is used as early as by St. Jerome and by 
St. Bede. (Eccles. Hist., ii. 16.) I fear this would 


| be refining in their terms to a greater degree than 


Church of England, in a Second Conversation betwixt | 


a Roman Catholick Lord, and a Gentleman of the Church 
of England. [s.].] 1721. 8°.”* 
*“Arsevs. 
Dublin. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


“ Bridgewater Treatises.” —In what year were + 


the Bridgewater Treatises established ? with what 
object, and with what endowment? Were they 
limited in number? and by whom were the sub- 
jects chosen? Who were appointed as the judges 
of them ? C. (1) 

[The Right Hon. and Rev. Francis Henry Egerton, 
Earl of Bridgewater, died in Feb. 1829, and by his will, 
dated Feb. 25, 1825, he directed certain trustees, therein 
named, to invest in the public funds the sum of 80001. — 
this sum, with the accruing dividends thereon, to be held 
at the disposal of the president for the time being of the 

yal Society of London, to be paid to the person or 
persons nominated by him. The testator farther directed 
that the person or persons selected by the said president 
should be appointed to write, print, and publish one thou- 
sand copies of a work, “On the Power, Wisdom, and 
Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation; illus- 
trating each work by all reasonable arguments; as, for 
instance, the variety and formation of God’s Creatures in 
the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms; the 
effect of Digestion, and thereby of Conversion; the Con- 
struction of the Hand of Man, and an infinite variety of 
other Arguments; as also by Discoveries, ancient and 
modern, in Arts and Sciences, and the whole extent of 
Literature.” The late president of the Royal Society, 
Davies Gilbert, Esq., requested the assistance of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and of the Bishop of London, 
in determining upon the best mode of carrying into effect 
the intention of the testator. Acting with this advice, 
and with the concurrence of a nobleman immediately con- 
nected with the deceased, Mr. Davies Gilbert appointed 





the following eight gentlemen to write separate treatises | 


on the different branches of the subject :—Rev. Dr. Chal- 
mers; John Kidd, M.D.; Rev. Wm. Whewell; Sir Chas. 
Bell; Peter Mark Roget, M.D.; Rev. Dr. Buckland; 
Rev. Wm. Kirby; and Wm. Prout, M.D. 
Earl of Bridgewater that the nation is indebted for the 
fine collection of manuscripts in the British Museum, 
called the “ Egerton Collection.” ] 


“ Caucus,” its Derivation. — Unde derivatur the 
American electioneering word caucus? Can it 
possibly be from the middle age Latin and Greek 
word Caucus, KavKiOsS, KavKia, &@ CUP or vessel? a 





[* We are inclined to think this work is by Robert 
Manning, Professor of Humanity and Philosophy at 
Douay College. ; ’ 
published several books of controversy much esteemed 
by the learned: see his Church History, vol. iii. p. 488. 
Dolman, a few years since, republished most of Man- 
ning’s productions; and it is probable some clue to the 
authorship of the work noticed by our correspondent will 
be found in these reprints. ] 


It is to this | 


is probable in America. But can any of your 
correspondents give a better explanation ? 
Joun B. Carpae. 
Tavistock Square. 


Mr. John Pickering, in his Vocabulary, or Collection 
of Words and Phrases, which have been supposed to be 
peculiar to the United States (Boston, 1816), calls caucus 
a cant term, used throughout the United States for those 
meetings which are held by the different political parties, 
for the purpose of agreeing upon candidates for office, or 
concerting any measure which they intend to carry at the 
subsequent public or town-meetings. The earliest ac~ 
count he has seen of this extraordinary word is in Gordon’s 
History of the American Revolution, 1/88, vol.i. p. 240. 
Gordon says that more than fifty years previous to the 
time of his writing, “Samuel Adams’s father, and twenty 
others, in Boston, one or two from the north end of the 
town, where all ship-business is carried on, used to meet, 
make a caucus,” &c. From the fact that the meetings 
were first held in a part of Boston “ where all the ship- 
business was carried on,” Mr. Pickering infers that caucus 
may be a corruption of caulkers, the word meeting being 
understood. Mr. Pickering was afterwards informed that 
several gentlemen had mentioned this as the origin of the 
word. He thinks he has sometimes heard the expression 
a caucus meeting (caulkers’ meeting). Mr. Pickering says, 
that this cant word and its derivatives are never used in 
good writing; although occasionally found in the news- 
papers of the United States. ] 


Ballad quoted by Burton.— Burton (Anatomy 
of Melancholy, part mt. sec. ii, memb. 4.) quotes 
from a ballad: 

“ Thou honeysuckle of the hawthorn hedge, 

Vouchsafe in Cupid’s cup my heart to pledge,” &c. 
The reference in the notes is “S. R. 1600.” What 
does this mean ? A. CHALLSTETH. 

[ The reference is to one of the satires of Samuel Row- 
lands, and will be found in The Letting of Hvmovrs Blood 
in the Head-Vaine. With a new Morissco, daunced by 


Seauen Satyres, vpon the bottome of Diogenes Tubbe. 
Lond. 18mo. 1600, Satire rv., Sig. E.] 


Family Arms.—Can any of your readers give 
me any information as to the arms of a family 
“* Manzy,” and the arms of the family “ Prevost.” 


[The arms of Prevost are given in Robson’s British 
Herald : —“ Prevost, Bart. (Belmont, Hants, 6th Dec. 
1805) az. a dexter arm, in fesse, issuing from the sinister 
fesse point, the hand grasping a sword, erect, ppr. pomel 
and hilt or; in chief two mullets ar. Crest, a demi-lion 
ramp. az. charged on the shoulder with a mural crown or, 


| the sinister paw grasping a sword, erect, as in the arms. 


About this time, Dodd states, Manning | 


Supporters (assigned by Royal Sign-manual: vide Ga- 
zette, 11th Sept. 1816) on each side a grenadier of the 
sixteenth, or Bedfordshire, regiment of foot, each sup- 
porting a banner; that on the dexter side inscribed 
* West Indies,’ and that on the sinister, ‘Canada.’ Motto, 
Servatum sincere.” We cannot discover the arms of 
Manzy. } 
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Menenius.— To whom are we indebted for 
an 8vo. volume of pamphlets, published a few 
years ago, and entitled Jreland: the Political 
Tracts of Menenius* On their appearance from 
the press they attracted a considerable share of 
public attention. ABHBA. 

[These remarkable political tracts are attributed to 
Digby Pilot Sarkie in the Catalogue of the British 
Museum. } 


Hanwell, Oxon.—Can either of your correspon- 
dents supply, or give a reference to any work 
containing, information respecting a ruin called 
The Castle in this parish? also a Dr. Gill, who 
was the rector about fifty years ago ? N. 

[Some account of Sir Antony Cope’s “ gallant house at 
Hanwell,” as Leland calls it, will be found in the Beauties 
of England and Wales, vol. xii. part ii. p. 518.] 


Replies. 


GOLDEN TABLE OF LUNERURG (Vol. v., p. 256. ; 
Vol. vii., p. 355.; Vol. x., p. 428.): ANCIENT 
PUNISHMENT OF THE JEws (Vol. x., p. 126.) 


I have never seen the Vortrefflich Gediichtniss 
der Gittlicher Regierung, but have a Dutch trans- 
lation, the abridged title-page of which is 

“Verhael van meede geplegede en nooit gehoorde Dief- 

stallen, als voornamentlyk an de zeer beruchte Goude 
Tafel, in "t Hooge Autaar van St. Michiels Kerke te 
Lunenburg. Door M.S. H. uit de Hoogduits vertaald. 
Amsterdam, 1710, 4to., pp. 425.” 
The book contains the lives, deaths, and por- 
traits of twelve leading members of a large and 
well-organised gang of thieves, who operated 
chiefly on churches and goldsmiths’ warehouses. 
The most important of the many cases proved 
against them was the plunder of the golden table 
at Luneburg. Besides the portraits there are — 
a frontispiece, in four divisions, representing the 
thief’s career, stealing, spending, imprisonment, 
hanging; an Indian plant called Datura, used to 
produce temporary unconsciousness in persons 
intended to be robbed; and three folding plates : 
1. The place of execution at Zell, with the bodies 
of the culprits, showing how each was executed ; 
2. A plan of the golden table, with the parts which 
were not stripped distinguished in stipple; and 
3. An engraving from a drawing of the pictures 
on the table. These seem to have been beautiful. 
The body is divided into eighteen compartments, 
each illustrating an event of Gospel history ; 
and on each of the two volets twelve saints are 
painted. 

How the table got to St. Michael's Church is 
not known. The received tradition was, that it 
was made from the gold and jewels which Otto IT., 
in the year 965, won from the Saracens at a great 
battle in Italy." So many were killed that it bore 





the name of “Pallida Mors Sarecenorum,” yet 
there is no satisfactory evidence that any such 
battle was fought. Another tradition is, that the 
table was taken from the Greeks when they were 
defeated at Apulia by Otto I. Upon these points 
the author refers to H. Bunting’s Brunswyckse en 
Lunenburgsche Cronyk, fo. 47.; Meibomius, Rer. 
Germ., tom. iii. p. 77.; and Wittichindus, Annal. 
i. 3. 

The table stood at the back of the high altar of 
St. Michael’s Church. It was safe on Wednesday, 
March 9, 1698. On the following Sunday the 
sacristan, going to open the doors, found them 
forced, and the table stripped of nearly all the 
gold and jewels. Two lists are given; one of the 
articles stolen, the other of those left. The first 
contains 105 items of enormous value; the second 
only 21, and those mostly relics in silver or ivory 
boxes. 

In the second folding plate a place marked 
No. 3. is vacant. The explanation is — 


“Eenig goud, dat zekere Koningin van England in 
steede van dat zy’er wel eer ten Sieraad haarer kroone hadde 
uitgenoomen, volgens oude gedenkenisse zou weder vereerd 
hebben. Want vermids deze Koningin zinneloos wierd, 
heeft men dit volgens het oude erfgeruchte, aan haare 
kroon toegeschreven, en haar vervolgens geraaden het 
goud aan de Tafel weder te schenken; waar van de 
kruis-beelden, in het tweede vak van vooren te reekenen, 
en in het tweede van ’t laatste staande, die van een tame- 
lyke breete en hoogte waren, en met edel gesteente en 
paerlen bezet, gemaakt zyn; en in gemelde vakken 
onder No. 3. stonden.” — P. 377. 


I think there can be no doubt that the above 
relates to the crown mentioned by Paul Hentzner. 
Who was the “certain queen?” At p. 364. the 
author pauses between two executions, and says: 


“ Tegenwoordig will ik de oude overlevering van een 
gekere Koninginne uit Engeland niet gaan ouderzoeken, 
die, van deze Tafel iets tot sieraad haarer kroone verzogt, 
en na dat men ’er het zelve uitgenomen hadde, eerlang 
zinnelos wierd, derhalven zy vervolgens twee goude 
kruis-beelden van eener groote, nevens het goud wede- 
rom zond. Zeker ist, dat er in een bezondere Lyst op 
veele plaatsen iets ingelast was, dat men uit de bleeke 
kleur, tegens *t andere goud te rekenen, ligtelyk kon 
merken. Indien ’er eertyds diergelyks was vorgevallen, 
zoo hadde men reden te denken, dat zulks ten tyde van 
Henryke Leo moest gebeurt zyn, die met de Engelsche 
Prinses Machtild, Dogter van Konig Henrik den Tweede, 
gehouwd was, en als Bruid, in den Jaare 1168 uit de 
lande gevoerd met Hartog Henrik Leo, te Minden voor 
St. Pieters Autaar het Huwelyk sloot, dat ook in ’t vol- 
gende Jaar 1169, met een plegtige Bylegering zeer prag- 
tig te Bronswyk voltrokken wierd. Als wanner men toen 
met Engeland in een vertrouwelyk Vrendschap leefde.” 


A slight foundation for a charge of larceny ! 

The table, though impoverished, was of import- 
ance in 1710. I find no subsequent notice of it 
in the descriptions of Luneburg to which I have 
referred. Several things worth seeing there are 
enumerated in Murray's Handbook of Northern 
Germany for 1854, but none of those in the 
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second inventory. It is said, however, “In an- 
other apartment, under lock and key, is the 
corporation plate. Many of the vessels are 
masterpieces of goldsmiths’ work of the fifteenth 
century” (p. 329.) Perhaps some relic of the 
table may be found among these; and I hope 
readers likely to visit Luneburg will make a note 
to look. 

The book describes with tedious minuteness the 
discovery, trials, and executions of the thieves. I 
shall enter into these no farther than is necessary 
to answer P. B. E.’s Query. On March 21, 1699, 
six were executed at Zell. Christian Zwanke and 
Andrew Zwart were broken on the wheel; Jur- 
= Kramer and Christopher Pante were be- 

eaded,—the sentence states that the beheading 
was a favour, because they had confessed without 
being tortured, and Pante had behaved with 


credit as a soldier; Gideon Peerman and Jonas | 


Meyer were hanged, —no reason for the distinc- 
tion is given in the sentences. Perhaps some 
might be discovered by a careful perusal of the 
history ; perhaps it was only for variety. The 
Court, in its post-mortem treatment of Jonas 
Meyer, showed folly enough to warrant the sus- 
picion. At the scaffold Andrew Zwart* blas- 


phemed and behaved with great violence, but | 


grew calmer and joined in prayer just before he 
was broken. The Jew Meyer persisted in re- 


pelling the ministers, and blasphemed till he was | 


drawn up. This being told to the Court, on the 
next day a strange judgment was given : 

“That the body of Jonas Meyer be taken from the place 
of execution and brought before the Court, and that the 
tongue with which he has blasphemed God be torn from 
his throat and publicly burned ; that the body be dragged 
back to the place of execution, and there hung up by the 
feet with a dog by its side.” 


Absurd and shocking as this was, it was not in- | 


flicted on Jonas Meyer as a Jew, but as a blas- 
phemer. 

On May 23, 1699, six more of the gang were 
executed: two were broken on the wheel, the 


other four hanged. Two of the latter were Jews. | 


It was expected that Christian Miiller would 
speak ill of the authorities as Zwart did, and 
that the two Jews would blaspheme, after the 
example of Meyer ; so they were told that if they 


did their tongues should be torn out before their 


execution, and the executioner was ordered to 
have an assistant ready with the proper instru- 
ments, The assistant, fully prepared for action 
(met gloijenden tangen), accompanied them to 











* “Dezen Misdader, over zyn voorgeleezen Straf- 
vonnis, in hevigen toorm ontsteeken, kon door geene re- 
denen tot bedaaren gebragt worden. Zyn gemoed 
stond, wegens yver en wraaklust, in vollen vlam, en 
braakte, in de tegenwoordigheid van alle aanschouwers, 
gelyk de Berg Vesuvius, somwylen geheele klompen van 
weerwraak uit.” — P. 287. 


the scaffold, but his services were not required 
(p. 361.). 

In July, 1700, two more of the gang, one of 
whom was a Jew, were simply hanged (p. 367.). 

The translator, in his preface, states that the 
original work had gone through two editions, and 
that the author, a Protestant minister, was dead. 
He acted as gaol-chaplain, attending the prisoners 
after sentence, and at their execution. Telling 
the truth seems to be his only merit. His matter 
is a mixture of Newgate calendar and condemned 
sermon—facts, morals, and theology jumbled into 
almost inextricable confusion, so that it would be 
as difficult to arrange a connected and continuous 
story or sets of stories from it as to make a draw- 
ing of the back of an engine-turned watch. Even 
the dates are confused, the year being often sepa- 
rated from the month, and the month from the 
day, by twenty or more pages about what took 
place at twenty different times, some before and 
some after that which is wanted. H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 





MILITARY TITLES. 
(Vol. x., pp. 433. 511.) 


| There are three distinct classes of commissioned 
officers in the army, viz. the company officers, the 
regimental or field officers, and the general officers. 
Of these three classes, the captain, the colonel, 
| and the general may be considered respectively 
the chiefs; each having a locum tenens and a 
second assistant, thus : 


Colonel General. 


1. Captain 
Lieut.-Colonel Lieut.-General. 


2. Lieutenant 

3. Second Lieutenant 
or Ensign - 

Here the junior, or No. 3, of each class is only 

| major to the senior of the class immediately be- 

low him. 

It will thus be observed, that the major belongs 
to a distinct class from the lieutenant, and cannot 
be compared with him; as a lieutenant-general 
may be compared with the major-general, being 
| in the same class. The lieutenant being in each 
| case the second officer of his class, the third being 
supplemental. 

If for an instant we allow the head of each 
class to be called magnus (the great man of his 
class), the second will of course be minor to him ; 
| and, to continue the supposition, the junior will 
| be minimus (of his class). Starting with these 
| data, and carrying on the comparison into the 

next higher class, the junior of that class being 
| senior to magnus becomes major. 
| Your correspondent Arcupgacon Corton sug- 
| gests: 
“Whenever any of the last three (major, lieutenant- 
colonel, and colonel), who are called field officers, are 


} Major Major-General. 
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intrusted with higher and more extensive commands, the 


word general is added to their respective ranks, and the | 


titles are shortened in the following manner: captain- 
major-general, lieutenant-colonel-general, and colonel- 
general.” 

Does he mean that the major becomes a major- 
general, the lieut.-colonel a lieut.-general, and 
the colonel a general? Surely not. 

At the risk of being tedious, I will give an ex- 
tract from the Queen's Regulations, which will 
show what the colonel does become when intrusted 
with a higher and more extensive command : 


Command and Rank of Officers. 

“ 3. Officers serving on the staffin the capacity of briga- 

dier-generals, are to take rank and precedence from their 
commissions as colonels in the army, and not from the 
dates of their appointments as brigadiers,” — P. 3. 
Thus we see the colonel intrusted with a higher 
command is not a general officer ; he is not given 
a higher commission, he is appointed to a supple- 
mental grade in his own class as acolonel. ‘The 
army in the Crimea has afforded numerous in- 
stances of colonels being appointed to brigades, 
and subsequently gazetted to commissions as 
major-generals ; that is, to the rank of a general- 
major to the former titles of brigadier-generals, 
or in reality of colonels. The title may be con- 
sidered as major-brigadier-general : 

“5. Captains having the brevet-rank of field officers 
are to do duty as field officers in camp and garrison; but 
they are to perform all regimental duties, according to 
their regimental rank, agreeably to the established rules 
of the service.” — P. 3. 

Here again we see the captain jealously kept to 
his own class as a company officer. 

The final inference I would therefore draw is, 


that a major and a lieutenant being in distinct | 


classes, and having no intimate connexion with 
each other, cannot be compared as can a lieutenant- 
general and a major-general. 
implies only two persons under comparison: had 
three been intended (the lieutenant, the captain, 
and the major himself), the word would have 
been maximus. 


and descendants, in the female line, still exist, 
and occupy an honourable position in society, It 
appears by a pedigree, sufficiently proved by bulls 
and grants of various popes and emperors, and 
other documentary evidences, the enumeration of 
which would occupy too much valuable space, 
that Giorgio Paleologus, sixth ir descent from 
Teodoro, Prince of Thebes and Corinth, third son 
of the Emperor Manuel, settled in Malta about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. Maria 
Palzologus, daughter and heiress of this Giorgio, 
married one Filippo Stafragi, and left an only 
daughter, wife of a Roman patrician, Michaele 
Wizzini. In the fourth generation this family 
ended also in a daughter, Maria Wizzini- 
Paleologo, who carried the imperial name and 
blood into the family of the Counts Ciantar, a 
Maltese race of some note and antiquity. The 
great-granddaughter of this marriage espoused 
Dr. Francesco Chapelle, one of the judges of her 
Majesty’s superior courts of law, and in her issue, 
I believe, the representation of this branch of the 
imperial house remains. 

I remember to have met in society, some years 
ago, in London and Paris, a certain John Palxo- 
logus, a Greek, and an oriental scholar of some 
pretension, who claimed to be a scion of the im- 
perial family. Joun o’ THE Forp. 


Having met with a passage respecting this 
family in looking over A Survey of the Turkish 
Empire, §c., by C. Eton (8vo. London, 1799), I 
venture to transcribe it, upon the possibility that 
it may possess some interest for your correspon- 
dents under this head. At p. 373. of this work is 
preserved a memorial, presented in April 1790 to 
the Empress of Russia, by three deputies from the 


| Greek nation, in which these words occur : 


The term major | 


} 
‘ 


{ hope that the foregoing will answer O. S. | 


with regard to the major-colonel he refers to. 
Page 1. of the Queen's Regulations will show 
Arcupeacon Corton that the term “ captuin- 
general or field-marshal commanding the army,” 
is recognised though not used in the British army. 
It means the general at the head (caput) of the 
generals. » A. 





THE PALZOLOGI. 
(Vol. x., pp. 351. 409. &c.) 

Perhaps it may interest Sir J. E. Tennent and 
the other contributors to “ N. & Q.” on the sub- 
ject of the last of the Palzologi, to know, that a 
branch of that imperial house settled in Malta, 





“Give us for a sovereign your grandson Constantine ; 
it is the wish of our nation (the family of our emperors is 
extinct), and we shall become what our ancestors were.” 


To this Mr. Eton adds the following note : 


“In Europe we are apt to think that those who bear 
the names of Comnenos, Paleologos, &c., are descendants 
of the imperial family; the Greeks however, themselves, 
have no such notions; they are either christian names 
given them at their baptism, or that they have taken 
afterwards, and they only descend to the second genera- 
tion. A man is called Nicolaos Papudopulo; the former 
is his name received in baptism, and the latter a surname, 
because he was the son of a priest; his sons take the 
surname of Nicolopulo (son of Nicolaos) added to their 
christian name, and the children the father’s christian 
name as a surname. Those of Fanar have, particularly 
lately, affected to keep great names in their families, 
which were only christian names, or names which they 
have taken of themselves, or were afterwards given them 
by their parents, relations, or friends. The same may be 
said of some names in the Archipelago, particularly when 
the family has preserved for some generations more pro- 
perty than their neighbours; but their names do not add 
to their respect among the other Greeks, who all know 
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the origin of them, and have not the least notion that 
there is any lineal descent to be traced of their ancient 
imperial or noble families, notwithstanding the pretensions 
often of some of them, who bear their names when they 
come to Europe.” — P. 373. 
Witt Bares, 
Birmingham. 





LORD CLARENDON’S RIDING-SCHOOL AT OXFORD. 
(Vol. x., p. 185.) 


In the preface to the original folio edition of 
the Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon (Oxford, 
1759), the following passage occurs : 

“The reason why this history has lain so long con- 
cealed, will appear from the title of it, which shows that 
his lordship intended it only for the information of his 
children. But the late Lord Hyde, judging that so faith- 
ful and authentic an account of this interesting period of 
our history, would be an useful and acceptable present to 
the public, and bearing a grateful remembrance of this 
place of his education, left by his will this and the other 


remains of his great-grandfather in the hands of trustees, | 


to be printed at our press, and directed that the profits 
arising from the sale should be employed towards the es- 
tablishing a riding-school in the university 
Hyde dying before his father, the then Earl of Clarendon, 
the property of these papers never became vested in him, 
and consequently this bequest was void. However, the 
noble heiresses of the Earl of Clarendon, out of their re- 
gard to the public, and to this seat of learning, have been 
pleased to fulfil the kind intentions of Lord Hyde, and 
adopt a scheme recommended both by him and his great- 
grandfather.* To this end they have sent to the uni- 
versity this history, to be printed at our press, on con- 
dition that the profits arising from the sale of this work 
be applied as a beginning for a fund for supporting a 
manage, or academy for riding, and other useful exer- 
cises, in Oxford.” 


In Gibbon’s Memoirs of his own life, he thus 
alludes to the subject : 


“According to the will of the donor, the profit of the 
second part of Lord Clarendon’s history has been applied 
to the establishment of a riding-school, that the polite 
exercises might be taught, I know not with what success, 
in the university.” 


Upon this passage Dean Milman makes the 
following remark : 


“See the advertisement to Lord Clarendon’s Religion 
and Policy, published at the Clarendon Press, 1811. It 
appears that the property is vested in certain trustees, 
who have probably found it impracticable to carry the 
intentions of the testator into effect. If, as I am informed, 
the riding-school depends in the least on the sale of the 
Religion and Policy, the university is not likely soon to 
obtain instruction in that useful and manly exercise.” — 
Ed. Milman, pp. 83. 86. 


In the advertisement prefixed to the Religion | 


and Policy (Oxford, 1811), it is stated that the 
Duchess-Dowager of Queensberry gave the MSS. 
in — by deed to Dr. Robert Drummond, 
Archbishop of York, William Earl of Mansfield, 
and Dr. William Markham, Bishop of Chester, 








* See his Dialogue on Education. 


But Lord | 


upon trust for the like purposes as those ex- 
pressed by Lord Hyde in the codicil to his will. 
It is added that the then present trustees, Wil- 
liam Earl of Mansfield; John, Lord Bishop of 
London ; the Rt. Hon. Charles Abbot, Speaker of 
the House of Commons; and the Rev. Dr. Cyril 
Jackson, late Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
having found the MS. of Religion and Policy 
among the Clarendon Papers, have proceeded in 
the execution of their trust to publish it. This 
advertisement, however, affords no explanation of 
the reasons which induced the trustees to abstain 
from taking any steps for performing the condition 
with respect to the establishment of a riding- 
school, upon which the manuscript of the Life of 
Lord Clarendon, and his other papers, were ac- 
cepted by the university. 

It is possible that the profits arising from the 
sale of the Life and the other manuscripts, which 
were at the same time presented to the university, 
were not sufficient to defray the cost of a riding- 
school ; but it does not appear that any statement 
of the inadequacy of the trust fund for the pre- 
scribed object, or any other explanation of the 
course which they pursued, was ever published by 
the trustees. . 





WORKS ON BELLS. 
(Vol. ix., p. 240. — Additional List.) 
Miller’s Church Bells. Words to Ringers. 12mo., 1845. 
Beaufoy’s (S.) Ringer’s true Guide. 12mo., 1804. 
Reeve’s Representation of an Irish Ecclesiastical Bell of 
| St. Patrick. Fol., Belfast, 1850. 

Orders of the Company of Ringers in Cheapside, &c., 
from Feb. 2, 1603, MS. cxrx. in All Souls’ Library. 

Lampe de Cymbalis Veterum. 

Laurentius, Collectio de Citharedis, Fistalis, et Tin- 
tinnabulis. 

Barbosa (D. Aug.), Duo Vota consultiva, unum de Cam- 
panis, alterum de Cemeteriis. 4to., 1640. (“ Libellus 
rarissimus,” “N. & Q.,” Vol. ix., p. 310.) 

Quinones (De Johan., D.D.), Specialis Tractatus de 
Campana in Villa dicta Vililla in Diocesi Casaragusta in 
Hispania, 1625. 

Pygius (Albert), Hist. Ang. 

August de Herrera, De Pulsatione Campanarum pro 
Defunctis. 

Laurentius Beyerlink. 

The last four are among those quoted by Bar- 
bosa in his very rare little book, which I had 
not met with when I published the list (Vol. ix., 
p. 240.), for the loan of which I am since indebted 
to the courtesy and kindness of its possessor. 

R. Hospinianus, in his volume (1672) De Tem- 
plis, has an interesting section “De Campanis 
et earum Consecratione.” This author quotes 
largely from Johan. Beleth, Thos. Nageorgus, 
and Thos. Rorarius, 1570. 
| Forster, in his Perennial Calendar, p. 616., re- 
| fers to a memoir of Reameur, in Memoirs of the 
| Paris Academy, on the shape of bells. 
| 
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M. Chateaubriand, in vol. iii. of his Génie de | 
Chrétienisme, chap. prem. “ Des Cloches,” has 
some beautiful remarks on bells. 

Dionysius Bar. Salibi, in the twelfth century, 
wrote on bells. This is on the authority of Mr. 
Fletcher, in his Notes on Nineveh. 

Allow me to correct an error in my Note of a 
bell inscribed “Signis cessandis,” &c. (Vol. x., 
p- 382.). It is at Claptun, not Weston, in Gor- 
dano. 





The following Notes on bells and ringing may 
be acceptable to some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 

Sermon Bell.—In the injunctions of Edw. VL., 
quoted from Sparrow's Coll. in Cranmer’s Letters, 
by Parker Society, p. 498. : 

“ All ringing and knolling of bells shall be utterly for- 
borne at that time (Litany, Mass, &c.), except one bell 
in convenient time to be rung or knolled before the ser- 
mon. 

Bell-ringing on Allhallows Day, at night, with 
other ceremonies, abolished by a minute of the 
king’s letter to Archbishop Cranmer, 1546. (See 
the Letter published by Parker Society, p. 414.) 

Easter Rell..— Bells were never rung during the 
last three days of Passion week (Roccha) ; and on 
Easter Day no bells could be rung before the bells 
of the cathedral or mother church were rung. This 
was settled under Leo X., a.p. 1521, by an order 
of the Lateran Council. The number of bells in 
a parish church was limited to three by a decision 
of Char. Boronvreo in the sixteenth century. 

Before the Reformation no layman was allowed 
to be a ringer ; the office was confined to eccle- 
siastics, and it is said they were obliged to per- 
form their office in surplice. If so, it is a proof 
that in those days there could be nothing but 
tolling and chiming; for it would be dangerous 
and difficult to ring in a surplice. And yet, to 





— from Fosbroke’s Abridgment of Smith's 
ives of the Berkeleys, p. 166., there were “good 
rings of bells formerly, because so much employed 
in funerals.” At the ceremonial of Lady Isable, 
wife of Mauric Berkely, who died 1520, there is 
the entry, — 


“Ttem. Ryngyng daily with all the bells continually, 
that is to say, — 

At St. Michell’s - - - Xxxiij peles. 

At Trinitie - . - - Xxxiij peles. 

At St. John’s - - - Xxxiij peles. 

At Babyllake, because it was so nigh __lvii peles. 

And in the Mother Church the - Xxx peles. 

And every pele xiid.” 

The peals rung on Christmas Eve or Christmas 
morning were called “the Virgin chimes.” 

The “pardon bell” was silenced by Shaxton, 
Bishop of Sarum, in 1538, according to Burnet, 
in his Reformation, book iii. p. 14. : 

“That the bell called the Pardon or Ave Bell, which 
of longe tyme hathe been used to be tolled three tymes 





after and before divine service, be not hereafter in any 
part of my diocesse any more tollyd.” 
Query, What was the pardon bell ? 
H. T. ExxacomBe 
Clyst St. George. 





I send for insertion a cutting from the old book 
catalogue of John O'Daly (9. Anglesea Street, 
Dublin), thinking it may prove an addition to the 
list of books on the same subject which have al- 
ready appeared in your pages : 

“47. Betts. Roccha (A. Fr. Angelo, Episcopo Taga- 
stensi), de Campanis Commentarius, plates, 4to. vellum, 
extremely rare, 5. Rome, 1612. 

“ The author of this curious and unique work must be 
an Irishman; as there is a portion of it devoted to Irish 
bells, and to the powerful effect produced by the ringing 
of bells in expelling demons; although there are demons 
that could not be rooted out, had all the bells that ever 
were manufactured and consecrated been rung at their 
heels.” 

Will some of your readers who may have studied 
the subject, and have examined this work, give an 
account of it and its author ? ENIvRgI. 

Cushendall, Antrim. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


On developing long-excited Collodion Plates, —To ascer- 
tain the limit within which syruped collodion plates will 
give perfect negatives, I have, during the last three weeks, 
made a number of experiments with 846} plates. The 
mean temperature during that period was 46°, and the 
mean degree of humidity ‘836. The plates were iodized 
as usual, immersed in a one-grain nitrate-of-silver bath 
for a few seconds, drained, and coated with two doses of 
syrup. It is much better to be a little prodigal of syrup, 
and make sure work with it; for if it is repeatedly used 
there is great risk, in long-excited plates, of the reduction 
of some of the nitrate of silver it contains, and consequent 
speckling of the negative. I got perfect negatives with 
plates kept up to 198 hours; but, taking the average of 
eight experiments, I should say that 150 hours is about 
the limit, after which there is more or less uncertainty, 
Beyond this time, owing to the hardening of the syrup, 
and its almost total insolubility in the one-grain bath, 
the negatives were very defective, the image being exe 
tremely faint, and obscured by a veil of indurated syrup, 
and the plate mottled over with black patches. 

The syrup, after it has been on the plate a short time, 
consists of two layers; an outer one, which remains soft 
and hygrometric for a long time, and is soluble in cold 
water; and an inner film next the collodion, a compound 
of syrup and nitrate of silver, which is insoluble in cold 
water. This is easily proved by washing the plate in a 
vertical glass bath, when this layer is seen separating in 
bran-like scales, the water mechanically removing it. 
This inner layer, after about 150 hours, becomes adherent 
to the collodion, at first round the margins of the plate, 
then to the whole surface, covering it as with a varnish 
which no amount of washing in cold water will remove. 

Seeing, however, that plates kept long beyond the 
above periods were still sensitive, yielding images, al- 
though extremely imperfect, I felt satisfied that could 
the indurated syrup be removed, perfect negatives might 
still be obtained. It occurred to me that steaming the 
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plate would probably dissolve this indurated syrup, and 
after a few trials I met with perfect success. 

The following is the method I have pursued'with plates 
which had been excited upwards of ten days before expo- 
sure in the camera; and you may judge of its success by 
the positives I send (one being from a negative whic 
had been kept 271 hours), although I am satisfied that 
the limit to the keeping of plates, with this manipulation, 
extends much beyond that period. 

On removing the plate from the dark slide, immerse it 
in the one-grain bath for five minutes, to remove the 
outer syrup; drain it; then hold it, collodion downwards, 
over the steam of boiling water poured into a flat pan, 
for about ten minutes, taking care to keep the plate four 
or five inches from the surface of the water; the indurated 
syrup will gradually be seen to dissolve, and by inclining 
the plate the greater part is easily run off any angle you 
choose. Allow the plate to drain and cool; then remove 
the remaining syrup by gently pouring over it distilled 
water. Having drained the plate, pour on pyrogallic 
acid (no image appears under this); after a minute or 
two, when the collodion has been well impregnated, pour 
of the pyro. into a glass containing about twenty-five 
minims of a ten-grain nitrate-of-silver solution, and im- 
mediately pour it over the plate; the image rapidly comes 
out, and may be developed as usual to any extent. With 
some kinds of collodion, or in very cold weather, it may 
be advisable, before using the pyro., either to pour over 
the plate a weak solution of nitrate of silver, or to mix 
the nitrate of silver with the pyro. in the first instance. 
I merely suggest this, having as yet found the method I 
have given quite sufficient. 

Steaming the plates cleans them so perfectly, and gives 
us such mastery over this method, that it is always better 
they should be so treated, whenever there is the least fear 
that the syrup is indurated. Tos. L. MANSELL. 


Guernsey. 


Jollodionized Glass Plates, §c.— It is with some con- 
siderable regret that I find myself differing from so expe- 
rienced a photographer as Mr. F. M. Lyre has proved 
himself. Such however being the case, there is no 
alternative but to give expression to my opinions, or else 
to be silent, and thus tacitly admit the correctness of a 
statement which I can by no means accede to. 

In Mr. Lyte’s late communication (Vol. x., p. 511.) he 
states that my preservative process seems to differ in no 
essential point from his instantaneous one, except that Mr. 
Lyte mixes the nitrate of silver with the syrup, whereas 
I wash off all but a slight trace, and add none to the 
syrup; and then adds that I am a discoverer quite as in- 
dependent ‘as himself, thereby seeming to imply that his 
original object was as much to preserve the sensitiveness 
of the plate as to obtain a more highly exalted condition 
ef impressionability. Now, the exception alluded to ap- 
pears to me to be the most essential difference that can 
well be conceived; and Mr. Lyre says, “I never leave it 
(the nitrate of silver) out of the syrup as he does, as that 
causes unequal development.” 

That the latter allegation is totally unfounded I can 
most readily prove, having sent eight pictures to the 
forthcoming exhibition that have been thus taken, not 
one of which has the fault complained of. 

Moreover, I find from experience that the addition of 
nitrate of silver to the syrup materially interferes with 
the keeping qualities of the plate thus treated, more 
especially if the weather be at all warm. In Mr. Lyre’s 
original process, as published in “N. & Q.” (Vol. ix., 
p. 570.), the quantity of nitrate of silver there directed 
would certainly spoil the plate in less than twelve hours; 
the quantity recently adopted is very infinitesimal, but 








the whole process as now given appears to me to be but 
a variation of mine, directions for making grape sugar 
being interpolated. 

That Mr. Lyte was experimenting upon grape sugar, 
honey, &c. simultaneously with myself does not admit of 
a doubt, but Ais object in using it and mine were totally 
different, so far as I can judge by his published state- 
ments. Most assuredly mine was not any eraltation in 
sensibility, but preservation of what it had, either entirely 
or partially ; and in this research I was not indebted to 
any one for a single hint, beyond what I have already 
stated as due to Messrs. Spiller and Crooke, viz. that of 
exciting the plate first and preserving it afterwards. 

With regard to the efficacy of the formula I last gave 
(Vol. x., pp. 372. 452.), I may state that, on the 30th of 
last November, I excited and preserved six plates for 
small stereoscopic negatives, and was only able to use 
four of them on that day, and from press of business had 
no opportunity of using the remaining two until Decem- 
ber 28, exactly four weeks from the time of exciting. I 
did not develope the pictures until twelve hours after 
exposure, yet the result is most satisfactory, being per- 
fectly dense pictures and most evenly developed. 

In conclusion, I cannot but express my regret that I 
am thus obliged to appear in an antagonistic position 
with Mr. Lyre, pesitly in consequence of some mis- 
apprehension on my part as to his meaning, or some over- 
sensitiveness to an implied plagiarism. 

GeEoRGE SHADBOLT. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


The biographical dictionary of living authors 
(Vol. xi., p. 17.). — The late Mr. Frederick Sho- 
berl, printer to his royal highness prince Albert, 
printed three volumes under my inspection — all 
for private distribution. The last volume was the 
Memoirs of my friend Mr. Raimbach, which was 
completed in 1843. I continued, however, to call 
on Mr. Shoberl from time to time till almost the 
close of his short career. 

I there sometimes met his father, Mr. Frederic 
Shoberl, and on one of those occasions the con- 
versation turned on the Nationat BenevoLeNtT 
Institution. “I gave my votes,” said I, “in favour 
of Watkins, the author of the Biographical dic- 
tionary” —“and of the Biographical dictionary 
of living authors,” added Mr. Shoberl senior. 
“ What! was ne the author of that work?” So 
far I can report our colloquy almost verbatim, but 
must now have recourse to narrative. Mr. Sho- 
berl proceeded to assure me, in presence of his 
son, that the work was written by Watkins as far 
as the letter F — that some dispute with the pub- 
lisher then arose — that the materials were there- 
fore handed over to himself— and that he com- 
pleted the work as it now appears. ; 

Mr. Upcott may have contributed biographical 
cuttings, as he told me that he had made a collec- 
tion of such materials, but in the Catalogue of the 
library of the London Institution the work was 
entered by himself as anonymous. 

A list of the works written, revised, translated, 
or edited by Mr. Shoberl would equal in extent 
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any one to be found in his own volume. The above are, William of Malmesbury, book v.; 


first is dated in 1800; the last, I believe, in 1850. 
As it is in few hands, I subjoin the title of it : 
“The patriot father; an historical play, in five acts. 
Freely translated from the German of Augustus von 
Kotzebue by Frederic Shoberl. London: printed for 
private circulation only. [by F. Shoberl junior] 1850.” 
Svo. pp. 66. 


“ Political Register." — Your correspondent P. 
R. (Vol. x., p. 492.), after declaring, “ the writers 


’ . 
Borton Corney. | archeologists with some of the more ancient 


| which one or two others may be added. 


Giraldus Cambrensis, book xi. ; Leland, tom. viii. ; 
Holinshed, vol. ii.; Camden, p. 154., and p. 652. 
folio edition; George Owen and wg 

lle 
liam the Conqueror’s queen was Countess of 


| Flanders. 


As to names, if M.D. would favour Welsh 


Flemish names, could they be communicated by a 


| native of Flanders, it might be of service to them, 


in it are not known to me, and to speculate on | 


the subject would oceupy too much of your 
space,” concludes by stating “ Wilkes was cer- 
tainly a contributor.” 
consistency to be explained? or is this merely a 


How is this apparent in- | 


random assertion, resting on no other ground than | 
the attention (not unnatural, looking at the cir- | 


cumstances of the time and the character of the 
publication) which the Political Register paid to 
Mr. Wilkes’ affairs ? C. Ross. 


correspondent Wirtiam Joun Fitzpatrick, 
Monkstown, Dublin, states that “the Public Re- 
gister or Freeman's Journal appeared on Satur- 
day, Sept. 10, 1763. Saunders sprang into vitality 
almost simultaneously with the Freeman, but is 
I believe its junior.” 

As I know the character of “N. & Q.” to be to 
elicit facts, I have to state that No. 13. of the ori- 
ginal of Saunders's News Letter is in my posses- 
sion, styled Esdaile’s News Letter, bearing date 
Wednesday, February 5, 1745. 

In 1754, Henry Saunders, printer, became pro- 
—, and changed the name, calling it after 

imself, as his predecessor had done. At this 
period it was published three times a week. 

In 1777 it became a daily paper, and has con- 
tinued so ever since; having now attained the 
greatest amount of circulation ever enjoyed by 
any daily paper in Ireland. These are facts which 
cannot be gainsayed, and I authenticate them with 
my signature. H. B. 


Dublin. 


The Belfast News Letter would appear to be 
the oldest of the existing Irish newpapers (pro- 
vincial or other). It was established in the year 
1737. For many years it was published twice, 
it is now published thrice a week. 

JoserH Wagrin Dosstn, A.M. 

7. Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Flemings in England (Vol. x., p. 485.).— 
M.D. is informed that many Flemings came to 
England with William the Conqueror, more in 
Henry I.’s time, and many as mercenaries, to help 
the Semen barons to hold their grants against 


the Welsh. That the chief authorities for the 


living as they do among the descendants of the 
Flemish, who were collected together from the 
more fertile provinces of England, where they are 
said to have “swarmed” to the no little discontent 
of his nobles, and drafted into South Wales by 
Henry. 

Of the names mentioned by M. D., most of them 
seem to be of Norman origin. Kemp and Vayle 
are conjectured to be Flemish, and are found still 
in South Wales. The result of inquiries after 


| names and customs in Flanders would be gratify- 
Irish Newspapers (Vol. x., p. 473.).— Your | 





ing. Gueert DE Bors. 


Saint Tellant (Vol. x., pp. 265. 514.). — Dr. 
Rock is quite right as to the sex of St. Tellant ; 
the feminine termination given at p. 265. being an 
error of the press. He is, however, mistaken in 
supposing that I imagined him to be a Flemish 
saint. My Query was as to the probability of the 
tradition, which gives the bell a Spanish origin, 
containing any shadow of truth. It has been 
made clear that it does not, the inscription refer- 
ring to a Welsh saint. SELEvucUus. 


Col. Maceroni (Vol. x., p. 153.).— In answer 
to the Queries of D. W. S., I believe there is not 
~~ account excepting the Memoir by himself. I 


believe him to have been far more Italian than 
English. I believe the name Maceroni not to be 
fictitious. 


In the summer of 1814, dining at the table of a 
German friend at Naples, I was startled by some- 
thing icy cold touching my neck ; and found it to 
be a snake, winding about the back of my chair, 
which was immediately removed by the party next 
to me, who put it into his hat, and apologised to 
me for the annoyance: this gentleman was intro- 
duced to me as Signor Maceroni. My inquiries 
regarding him established to my belief that his 
mother was English and his father Italian ; his 
own manners gave the impression of Italian 
suavity, enlivened by French vivacity ; he spoke 
both languages fluently, and without the accent 
or peculiarities that generally characterise the 
natives of either country, when speaking the lan- 
guage of the other; his English was perfect, but 
spoken with a flippancy very unusual in a native 
Englishman, which he certainly was not. roe 
my stay at Naples, we became rather intimate ; 
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found him to be a most amusing companion, full 
of anecdote and varied information ; but our careers 
lay widely separate, and I never saw him after- 
wards. It is too true that he was very badly off 
when he wrote his Memvirs, and that he died 
after many years of misery—a disappointed and 
ruined man—in spite of energy and talent, that 
ought to have commanded an abundance of this 
world’s goods, and the respect of his cotempo- 
raries. J.R. 
Malta. 


Origin of the Terms “ Whig" and “Tory” 
(Vol. x., p. 482.).— Rapin the historian’s able 


Dissertation sur les Whigs et les Torys, 1717, con- | 


tains the following passage : 


“Les partisans du Roi furent d’abord nommez Cava- 
liers, nom qui a été changé depuis, en celui de Torys. 


Ceux du Parlement, qu'on appella d’abord Tétes Rondes, 
ont recil, ensuite, ie nom de Whigs. Voici Vorigine de | 
ces deux derniers noms de Torys et de Whigs. Un ap- | 


— en ce tems la, Torys, certains brigands ou bandits 
*Irlande qui se tenoient sur les montagnes, ou dans les 
isles que forment les vastes marais de ce pais-la. On les 
nomme, & présent, Rapperies. Comme les ennemis du Roi 
V’accusoient de favoriser la rebellion d’Irlande, qui éclata 
dans ce méme tems, ils donnérent a ses partisans le nom 
de Torys. D’un autre cété, ceux-ci, pour rendre la pa- 
reille & leurs ennemis, qui ¢toient étroitement unis avec 


les Ecossois, leur donnérent le nom de Whigs, qui étoit | 


celui qu’on donnoit en Ecosse & une sembable espéce de 


bandits. II paroit, par la, que ces deux noms sont aussi | 


anciens que les commencemens des troubles, et néanmoins, 
ils ne sont venus & la mode que plusieurs années apres. 
Je ne saurois dire précisément en quel tems; mais il me 
semble, que les noms de Cavaliers et de Tétes Rondes ont 
duré jusqu’au rétablissement de Charles IL, et qu’ensuite, 
peu-a-peu, ceux de Torys et de Whigs ont pris leur place. 
Ce sont ces deux partis qui ont commeneé a diviser |’An- 
gleterre du tems de Charles I., et qui la divisent encore 
aujourd’hui.” 

In this work I find the (to me) first application 
of the terms now in common use, “ultra” (outrez) 
and “moderate” (modérez) to political parties. Is 
there an earlier example of the employment of 
those words in this sense ? 


Beil-childe (Vol. x., p. 508.).— With no pre- 
tension to legal knowledge, or acquaintance with 
old terms, but from a mere common view of the 
word in question, I should say it meant son-in-law, 
from beau-fils, or bel-enfant. F. C. H. 


Seals, Books relating to (Vol. x., p. 485.). — In 
reply to your correspondent for books on seals, 
I would beg to recommend him to The Catalogue 
of Ancient Scottish Seals, by F. Laing, Edinburgh, 
4to. plates, 1850, as the latest work on the subject. 

Many valuable remarks are to be found in the 
various publications of the Society of Antiquaries 
and the different Archxological Institutes ; but as 
an entire work on the subject, Laing’s Ancient 

is much esteemed by those conversant with 


C. Ross. | 
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| the matter. It is, I believe, the only one that 
fully treats of it. It gives an interesting, though 
brief, account of the art of engraving and the use 
of seals, as well as descriptions of above 1200. 

In Ruddiman’s Introduction to Anderson's 
Diplomata Scotia are some interesting notes on 
seals; and the fine work of Les Sceaux des Comtes 
de Flandres may be consulted with advantage; as 

| also Natter's Traité de graver en pierre fine, and 
| Tassie’s Catalogue of Gems. But these works, 
| and many others equally valuable, treat the sub- 
ject more specially as one of the fine arts, than in 
| the official character which most of the medizval 
seals assume; and it is, I presume, this view your 
correspondent takes. SIGNET. 


Your correspondent Aprran Apninan will find 
some assistance upon an examination of the un- 
dermentioned books, viz. : 


1. “ Astle’s Account of the Seals of the Kings, Royal 
| Boroughs, and Magnates of Scotland. Folio. 1792.” 

2. “ Lewis’s Dissertations on the Antiquity and Use of 
Seals in England. Small 4to. 1740.” 

3. “ Laing’s Descriptive Catalogue of Impressions from 
Ancient Scottish Seals, Royal, Baronial, Ecclesiastical, 
and Municipal; embracing a Period from a.p. 1094 to 
the Commonwealth Taken from Original Charters and 
other Deeds preserved in Public and Private Archives. 
| 4to. ‘Only one hundred and fifty Copies printed for 


Sale.” 1850.” 
T. G. S. 


Edinburgh. 


| 
' 
| 
| 
I can help your correspondent ApNINAN to the 
| titles of a few works, in which he will find numerous 
| engravings of seals, viz. Sandford’s Genealogical 
| Hist. of England ; Laing's Catalogue of the Scot- 
tish Seals; Trésor de Numismatique (a very fine 
| work); Uredius’ Sigilla Comitum Flandrie ; 
D’Anisy, Recueil de Sceaux Normands et Anglo- 
| Normands. Z. & 


your Querist J. F., I beg to say that the best way 
in which he can satisfy himself will be to read, on 
any point of Theology which may be most interest- 
ing to him, some one or more of the Schoolmen. 
The first Schoolman is Peter Lombard, Bishop 
of Paris, who compiled the Sentences, i.e, the 
“ decisions” of the Fathers. This great work is 
the foundation of all the scholastic writings. Our 
own Alexander of Hales, the Doctor Irrefragabilis, 
in whom I have also read, is one of those who 
followed and amplified the master of the Sentences. 
St. Thomas Aquinas, the Doctor Angelicus, did 
the same thing, leaving an authority and a repu- 
tation behind him which perhaps no other writer 
since the Fathers has obtained. Your corre- 
spondent will find, to his great satisfaction, and 
probably to his surprise, that those questions 
which, in common and unlearned talk, are daily 


The Schoolmen (Vol. x., p. 464.). — In reply to 
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ventilated at dinner parties, religious or ordinary, 
all over England, have been seized upon, perfectly 
analysed, and set at rest, ages ago, by “the 
Schoolmen.” I particularly recommend to him, 
for example, the Decalogue, in our countryman 
Alexander of Hales. D.P 

Begbrook. 


J.F. does not state what branch of the School 
philosophy he wishes to study. If it be ethical 
hilosophy, he cannot have a more favourable 
mitiation into ethics than in the Secunda Secunde 
of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas. I cannot 
boast of having read the Summa through; but 
I use it for constant reference, and scarcely ever 
rise from its perusal without the acquisition of 
some new idea, or a suggestion of some new 
trains of thought. The angelic doctor certainly 
not only compiles but thinks, and they who enter 
into his full discussions of every subject will be 
constrained to think too. If J. F.is in earnest 
about studying the Schoolmen, I venture to recom- 
mend him especially to commence with the Secunda 
Secunde. Some previous knowledge of Aristotle's 
method and style is desirable. 
Wiis Fraser, B. C. L. 
Alton, Staffordshire. 


Sandbanks (Vol. x., p. 508.).— The force of 
gravitation which brings down the silt from a 
river is opposed at or near its mouth by another 
force, that of the tide of the estuary or sea into 
which such river flows. Where these two coun- 
teracting forces meet, the sediment contained in 
the river-water settles and forms a bar across the 
river's mouth, and sandbanks beyond it, the op- 
position of the two streams (river versus tide) 
producing quiescence and facilitating the deposit 
of which sandbanks are composed. These sand- 
banks, the origin of deltas, are deserving of close 
attention, as their accretion constitutes a natural 
chronometer, whereby the age of the river itself 
may be approximately estimated, by ascertaining 
the quantity of deposit accumulated in a given 
time, and therefrom inferring the ratio of the time 
of the aggregate accumulation of the whole sand- 
bank. T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 


Brasses restored (Vol. x., p. 535.). — Would 
Mr. Ricuarpson or W. W. oblige me by giving 
the composition of the ball, which being rubbed 
upon black paper, placed over an engraved brass, 
produces a perfect fac-simile, and the metallic 
appearance of the original, or say where it can be 
purchased ? Sos. 


Clay Tobacco-pipes (Vol. ix., p. 372.; Vol. x., 
p. 23. 48. 211.).— I have the bowls of two clay to- 
co-pipes of very small size and peculiar shape ; 
strangely enough, they were both found in church- 











yards in this county (Somerset), within five miles 
of each other; they are cast in the same mould, 
and have on the heel the potter’s name impressed, 
“rerrry HvNT.” The small size of the bowl, 
and the use of v for uv in the stamp, point to some 
antiquity. Perhaps some reader of “N. & Q.” 
who may be acquainted with the time and place 
at which Jeffry Hunt exercised his useful calling, 
will communicate a note thereon. 

Arruur Pager. 


Churches dedicated to St. Pancras (Vol. x., 
p- 508.). — Z. asks for the localities of the twelve 
churches dedicated in honour of St. Pancras, 
Here are eight of them ; some other correspondent 
can probably supply the others. 


Exeter - - - - - Devon. 
Widecomb-in-the-Moor - - Devon. 
Pancrasweek - - . - Devon. 
Chichester - -. - - Sussex. 
Wroot - - - - - Lincolnshire. 
Coldred  - - ~ Kent. 


London, St. Pancras, New Road - Middlesex. 
Do. St. Pancras, Soper Lane 
(incorporated with St. Mary-le- 
Bow) - - - «+ = Middlesex, 
The best representation of St. Pancras I have met 
with is in the magnificent brass of Prior Nelond 
at Cowfold in Sussex: he is drawn with a youth- 
ful countenance, holding a book and a palm branch, 
and treading on a human figure, probably intended 
for one of his pagan persecutors. Norgis Deck. 
Cambridge. 


Your correspondent Z. states, that there are 
twelve churches in England dedicated to St. Pan- 
cras, and wishes to know where they may be 
found. I suppose he has some authority for the 
specific number which he has mentioned, although 
he has not informed us of it. I send you the fol- 
lowing list comprising ten, which are all that I can 
discover, but probably some other correspondent 
may be able to supply the other two. 


Alton Pancras - : - - Dorset. 
Arlington - - - - - Sussex. 
Chichester - - - - - Sussex. 
Coldred - - - - - Kent. 
Exeter - ~ - - « Devon. 
London, Soper Lane - - - Middlesex. 
St. Pancras - - - - - Middlesex. 
Pancrasweek - - - - Devon. 
Widecome-in-the-Moor - - Devon. 
Wroot - - - - - Lincoln, 
F. B—w. 


{Our correspondents have overlooked the old St. Pan- 
cras Church, near Kentish Town. ] 


Oxford Jeu d Esprit (Vol. x., pp. 364. 431.).— 
In a copy of Johannis Gilpini iter, latine redditum, 
in my possession, I find a MS. note, referring 
the authorship either to Robert Lowe, of Mag- 
dalen College; or to John Caswell, of New Inn 
Hall. That note was inserted on the authority of 
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an ex-Fellow of Oriel College, and a first-class- 
man in Literis Humanioribus of Michaelmas Term, 
1833. Iam still unacquainted with the name of 
the author of the Rime of the New-made Bac- 
calere. G. L. S. 


Song of the Cuckoo (Vol. x., p. 524.).— Unepa 
refers to an old rustic and nursery rhyme, of 
which there are several slightly varying editions. 
That of my early recollections ran thus : 

“ The cuckoo is a merry bird, 
She sings as she flies ; 
She brings us good tidings, 
She tells us no lies. 
She sucks little birds’ eggs 
To make her voice clear ; 
And when she sings ‘ cuckoo’ 
The summer is near.” 
May I be allowed to refer Unepa to a paper of 
mine on the subject, published in Bohn's recent 
edition (edited by Mrs. Howitt) of Aikins’ Calendar 
of Nature. Carouine Catuerine Lucas. 
Swansea. 


“ Nag” and “ Knagg” (Vol. x., pp. 29. 172.).— 
Are there not good and sufficient reasons for be- 
lieving these to be the same word, differently 
written, and to be different forms of gnaw for 
knaw; in Ang.-Sax. Gneg-an, in Ger. Nagen ? 
Todd tells us, that “knaw” is “ sometimes written 
for gnaw.” ‘The interchange of k and g is com- 
mon ; so is the change of the guttural g into u or w. 
Todd gives no examples of “naw.” Richardson 
has three: from Chaucer, Sir Thomas More, and 
North's Translations of Plutarch. 

To keep gnawing or knagging at a bone ; to fret 
or eat into by continued biting, by repeated trials, 
is a literal explanation from which all our conse- 
quent metaphorical usages seem easily to derive. 


Bloomsbury. 


Sir Henry Johnes (Vol. x., p.445.).—J. P.O.’s 
Query is truly “ the voice of one erying in the 
wilderness,” for, like many another traveller on the 
same road, he has lost his way in the thicket of a 
Welsh genealogy. I will endeavour, under cor- 
rection, to restore him to the right track. Both 
Burke and Courthope, in their Extinct Baronetages, 
proceed upon the assumption that there was but 
one Sir Henry Johnes, Bart., of Albemarlis ; that 
he married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Salis- 
bury, Knt., and widow of John Salisbury, Esq., of 
Rag, and that by her he left no issue, whereby the 
baronetcy became extinct. Now, it is perfectly 
clear to my mind that this is an error, for there 
were, beyond doubt, at least two Sir Henries, 
Baronets, of Albemarlis ; consequently the first 
Sir Henry must have left male issue, by one or 
other of his wives, Miss Salisbury or Elizabeth 
Herbert, for it appears to be quite certain he was 





twice married. Elizabeth Johnes, who was married 
to Sir Francis Cornwallis, Knight, was one of two 
daughters of the second Sir Henry Johnes, Bart., 
by Margaret, his wife, daughter and coheiress of Sir 
Henry Williams, Bart., of Gwernevet, asis expressly 
stated in Burke’s General Armoury. Magdalen 
and Priscilla, who, as J. P. O. states, were married 
to the brothers Stepney, were daughters, as I con- 
ceive, of the first Sir Henry Johnes, by Miss Her- 
bert; whereas Magdalen, who became the wife of 
Sir Anthony (not Sir Price) Rudd, of Aberglassny, 
was in all probability a niece of these ladies, a 
sister of Lady Cornwallis, and, by the same token, 
daughter and coheiress of the second Sir Henry 
Johnes, Bart., of Albemarlis. I cannot discover 
when either of the baronets Johnes died ; indeed, 
neither Burke nor Courthope state when the 
baronetcy became extinct. If J. P.O. knows 
where the family generally were buried, a reference 
to the monumental inscriptions or parochial regis- 
ters would set the matter at rest. 

As I stated at the onset, I have advanced these 
remarks entirely under correction, and it is there- 
fore quite possible that I may be wrong upon some 
points; yet, in the main, I trust and believe my 
reasoning will prove correct. As Sir Francis 
Cornwallis was styled of Albemarlis, at least as 
early as 1710, I conclude the baronetcy became 
extinct sometime previous to that date. 

T. Hucues. 

Chester. 


Battledoor (Vol. x., p. 432.). — Thanks for the 
answer to my Query. See as to the derivation of 
the word. It can scarcely be from battoir, the 
name both of the washing beetel and the toy ; but 
Alberti gives “ Battoir, grosse palette avec laquelle 
on bat la lessive!” and on bat l'eau also; there- 
fore may not our word have been originally “ battre 
d'eau ?” It is curious that, instead of adopting the 
name of the implement and the toy, we should 
have made a longer and a meaningless name for 
ourselves. In the case quoted from Annals of 
Cambridge, the implement was doubtless used to 
prevent infection by handling the clothes of per- 
sons who had the plague; the hint might - -~ 


in the present day. .C.B. 
Diss. 
Abelard and the “ Damnamus” (Vol. x., p. 485.). 
— See Berengarius, “ Apologet. contra B. Ber- 


nardum,” &c. in Opp. Abelard., 4to., Paris, 1616, 
p. 305. But it was never intended as a serious 
narrative. C. P. E. 


Novel in Manuscript and the “ Sea Otter.” — 
(Vol. vii., p. 130.; Vol. x., p. 465.).— In answer 
to the Queries of your correspondent William 
Duane, of Philadelphia, I have gone over the 
principal part of “ Lloyd’s List” for the year 1809, 
and can find no such ship as the “Sea Otter,” 
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Captain Niles, named therein, either arriving at | 
any port, sailing from anywhere, or even any 
notice taken of her loss in the list of shipping 
disasters, from August to December in that year. 
The “ Sea Otter,” if there was such a ship, did 
not belong to the port of London, for a friend of | 
mine has kindly searched the books in the Custom | 
House here, from 1805 to 1811, and no such name 
of vessel appears: separate books are kept at the 
Customs here for the various out-ports, so per- 

haps all hope may not yet be lost to your corre- 
spondent of finding her out. As no mention is | 
made of such a vessel in Lloyd's List, as far as I 

can see, I am inclined to think it is a fictitious 
name,—could it be “ Swallow,” badly written ? 
have seen two or three vessels of that name regis- | 
tered. Is the year correct ? J. S.A. | 

Old Broad Street. 


Does a Circle round the Moon foretell bad 
Weather ? (Vol. x., p. 463.).— Among the people | 
of Scotland a “ brugh about the moon” has been | 
long considered as betokening a change of weather, | 
usually to wet; and from observation it will in 
most cases be found to hold true. The brugh or | 


| 


fog is supposed to be caused by the atmosphere | 
being charged with moisture; and the longer and | 
deeper the circle the more chance of copious rain. | 
Dr. Jamieson, s. v. , says, “a hazy circle round the 
disk of the sun or moon, generally considered as a 
presage of achange of weather, 1s called a brugh 
or brogh.” That however, as regards the sun, does 
not appear to have popularly settled down with the | 
same strength of prognostication. G.N. | 


| 


I beg to inform W. W. that, in the opinion of | 
country people, a circle round the moon always 
portends rain ; and if very large, the fall of rain 
will be very great. It is considered an indication 
of much rain, rather than stormy weather. This 
was first pointed out to me when I was a child, 
by a gentleman who was a great observer of these 
natural signs; and my own observation since has 
convinced me of its truth. 

Wandsworth. 


What is Amontillado Sherry ? (Vol. ix., p. 474.). 
— Ido not see that any of your correspondents 
has given what I believe to be the correct account 
of this curious wine. The peculiar flavour is 
caused by a process of fermentation, over which 
the growers have no control, and for which they 
cannot account. Sometimes only one or two 
butts in a vintage will be affected, and in other 
years none at all. Those which some mysterious 
influence designs for Amontillado, produce a kind 
of vegetable weed after having been put in the 
cask; it is long and stringy, like some of our 
fresh-water weeds, but with very fine fibres, and 
bears a very minute white flower. Immediately 
after shedding these flowers, the whole plant dies 





away, and never again appears, but it leaves that 
peculiar flavour. I have had this description po- 
sitively stated and verified by those who have vi- 
sited the Spanish wine districts: and in Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal I remember reading the same ; 
the exact reference I cannot give, but it was before 
August, 1852. I have looked over the indices 
since, and think it must be one of those articles 
which bears no relation to its title; a very bad 
habit, which prevents an index being of any use. 
HocGsueap. 


Artificial Ice (Vol. x., p. 414.).—I had in- 
tended myself to have called attention to the mis- 
apprehension of my Query on this subject. W. J. 
Bernuarp Smit is quite right as to what Ialluded 
to. Iunderstood, however, when making inquiries 
upon the subject, that the surface was smoothed 
by being rubbed with wet cloths. This was in 
answer to my question as to whether it would be 
necessary to roof over any place laid with the com- 
= This, joined to its being then a patent, 
ed me to think no more of it at the time; but I 


| am now anxious to find out the composition, and 


therefore beg to renew my Query. What was the 
substance exhibited under the name of artificial ice 
for skating on at the Egyptian Hall and Baker- 
street Bazaar, many years ago? I. P.O. 


“ The Modern Athens” (Vol. x., p. 525.).—The 
manuscript entry referred to by our Editor, 
assigns the wrong Christian name to the author of 
this work. Zhe Modern Athens was written by 
the late Mr. Robert Mudie, author of The British 
Naturalist ; Guide to the Observation of Nature ; 
and of many other popular works on Natural 
History and other subjects. C. Forngs. 

Temple. 


Quotation for Verification (Vol. x., p. 464.).— 
“ Son of the morning, whither art thou gone? 

Where hast thou hid thy many-spangled head 

And the majestic menace of thine eyes, 

Felt from afar?” 
This passage is from Blair’s Grave, lines 134—137 ; 
but the last word of the first line is “ gone,” not 
“fled,” as given by W. Fraser. The poem being 
in blank verse, a rhyme here would be a fault. 

An Oxp Bencat Civinian some time since 

(Vol. v., p. 137.) informed us, that the phrase 
“Son of the Morning,” in Childe Harold, cant. 2. 
stanza 3., is an oriental expression for “ traveller,” 
in allusion to their early rising to avoid the heat 
of the sun ; but, however applicable this interpre- 
tation may be to the passage in Childe Harold, 
the phrase can hardly, I think, bear this sense in 
the ess from Blair. Can any of your readers 
say what it means here? The context seems to 
refer it to Alexander the Great. E. L. N. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


King’s Pamphlets.—The frequenters of the reading 
rooms of the British Museum were gratified, at the re- 
opening of the library this week, by the appearance of 
nine huge folio volumes labelled “ King’s Pamphlets.” 
This is not acatalogue, however, of the splendid collection 
of pamphlets, about 40,000 in number, which generally 
pass under this name — “the most valuable set of docu- 
ments,” says Thomas Carlyle, “connected with English 
history.” The new catalogue we speak of represents some 
20,000 pamphlets belonging to the royal library, which 
were presented to the nation more than thirty years ago, 
but whose existence was made known to the public only 
on Tuesday last. They were disinterred by Mr. Panizzi, 
and, we understand, a catalogue was made of them fifteen 
years ago, but chiefly for the use of the librarians. This 
catalogue has been revised and recopied, and is now ac- 
cessible to the public. 
most important pamphlets written during the reign of 
George III. on trade, commerce, finance, administration, 
and politics generally. It embraces also an immense 
number of tracts, placards, statutes, &c., in Dutch and 
French, having reference to Spanish rule in the Nether- 
lands. To Mr. Panizzi’s energy the public is indebted 
for the banquet thus set before it. The old collection of 
King’s Pamphlets, known to bibliographers as the Tho- 
mason Collection, was made during the reign of Charles I. 
and the Commonwealth. After experiencing a variety of 
vicissitudes, it was purchased by George III., who pre- 
sented it to the British Museum library. It is catalogued, 
in manuscript, in twelve small volumes folio. On the 
fly-leaf of the first volume is written, —“ Actions that 
may be presidents to posteritie ought to have their re 
cords: and doe merit a most usefull preservation.” The 
tracts are entered according to their sizes. A distinct 
catalogue, alphabetically arranged, is much required for 
this most invaluable historical collection. 

Mr. Peter Cunningham, by the publication of the third 
volume of his edition of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, has 
brought to a close his many years’ labours on these cele- 
brated biographies. The present volume, like its prede- 
cessors, contains not only evidence of the great pains 
which the editor has taken to do justice to the labours of 
Johnson, but also much curious illustration of the accu- 
racy of Johnson in cases where his accuracy has been 
doubted, and also some curious instances of the shrewd- 
ness of his conjectures in the absence of positive know- 
ledge. Thus when Johnson says, “To read Eustathius, 
of whose work there was then no Latin version, I suspect 
Pope, if he had been willing, not to have been able,” 
Mr. Cunningham shows how well founded is the suppo- 
sition by the following note: “* All the crime th: at I have 
committed is saying that he is no master of Greek; and I 
am so confident of this, that if he can translate ten lines 
of Eustathius, I'll own myself unjust and unworthy.’ — 
Brome to Fenton, 15th June, 1727 (unpublished Letter in 
Mr. Croker’s possession).” It is by such apposite notes as 
this, and by the free use of unpublished materials, ori- 
ginal letters, &c., of which he has been fortunate enough 
to procure many well suited to his purpose, that Mr. Cun- 
ningham has succeeded in making his book, what we 


believe it will long continue to be, the standard edition of 


Johnson's Lives of the Most Eminent E: nglish Poets. 

Mr. Bentley, encouraged we presume by the success 
which has attended his cheap editions of Prescott’s his- 
torical writings, has determined to make a monthly issue, 
in acheap yet beautifully printed form, of many of the 
valuable copyright works of which he is the proprietor. 





The collection contains all the | 


The first of these Monthly Volumes of Standard and Po- 
pular Modern Literature (for so the series is to be entitled) 
is the first of that amusing and popular bit of gossiping 
history, Jesse’s Court of England under the Reign of the 
Stuarts, a work undertaken to supply — in some measure, 
and so far as the period to which it refers — the want of 
those anecdotical memoirs in which the French are so 
rich. And although the book may want somewhat of the 
freshness, quaintness, and, so to speak, the unity of any 
one of these, it of course has on the other hand the ad- 
vantages which ought to attend all selections, of consist- 
ing of good things only; so that for a wet day in the 
country, a long evening at home, or a long ride by rail, 
Jesse’s Court of England under the Stuarts, in its new 
and cheap form, will be found an admirable companion. 


Books Recetvep. — Knowledge is Power; a View of 
the Productive Forces of Modern Society, and the Results 
of Labour, Capital, and Skill, by Charles Knight, — an 
expansion and adaptation to the more advanced views of 
the present day of Mr. Knight's popular and most useful 
volumes, The Results of Machinery, and Capital and 
Labour. 

Gibbon’s Rome, with Variorum Notes. Volume Sixth — 
Bohn’s British Classics. In announcing the extension of 


| this edition to seven volumes, Mr. Bohn promises that the 


seventh shall contain “an Index more c irc umstantial and 
complete than any heretofore published.’ 
The Ecclesiastical History of Sozomen, and the Ecclesi- 


| astical History of Philostorgius, translated from the Greek, 


by Edward Walford, is the new issue of Mr. Bohn’s Ee- 
clesiastical Library, and is another of his claims to the 
support of those who wish to see knowledge made accessible 
to all. 

James’ Life of Richard Ceur-de-Lion, in Two Volumes, 
which forms the issue of Bohn’s Standard Library for the 
present month, is one of the most popular of Mr. James’ 
historical biographies. 

Fiy Leaves. The Second Series fully justifies what we 
said of its predecessors, viz., that it is a fitting companion 
for Davis’s Olio, and other works of that kind, prized by, 
because useful to all bibliographers. 


ROOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


| Memore or Jonn Beracye, rae Scorcn Porr. By his brother, Alex- 


ander Bethune 
Ivrropuctrorny Essay on Enor History. prefixed to “ Lives of the 
Statesmen of the Commonwealth,” by John Forster, Esq. Longman 
& Co 
Cawoon's Sermons. 2 Vols. vo. 
HEOPHILACT Orraa Omnta 
Miss Srarcetano'’s Lives or rus Qvasns op Enctuanv. Vol. II. of 
12 Vol. Edition. 
otospy Lecenxns. Vol. I. First Edition. 
yonnan. No. 39. Vol. L, and Nos. 52. 54. & 55. 


Tas Every Max's Macatcre for 1770 and 1771. 
*e* Letters, stating particulars and owe st price, carriage Sree, to be 


sent to Ma. Bert, Publisher of “NOTES AND QUERIES,” 
186. Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and 
dresses are given for that purpose : 

Gmueury’s Hanproon or Curmistry. 
Cavenovisa Socrery. All the Vols. published 


Wanted by Rev. Fr . Churchdown, Cheltenham 


ANNALIUM FccLRstasti “ post Barnonrem, auetore Abr. Bzovio. 
Tomus XV. Colon. Ag About 1620. 


Wanted by Rev. Dr. Todd, Librarian of Trinity College, Dublin. 











